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The New Wool Marketing Plan 


HIS issue of the Wool Grower reports a conference upon 
T wool marketing held at Chicago, October 4th and 5th, upon 
invitation of the Federal Farm Board to representatives of 
wook growers’ organizations. 

Officials of the National Wool Marketing Council had ap- 
peared before the Board at Washington on August 9, to discuss 
the wool marketing situation and prospects and to enlist the 
support of the Board in planning and establishing a new and 
better system of transferring wools from growers to mills. The 
Board showed an active interest in the question at that time 
and arranged for the larger conference which has just been held. 
During the interval considerable work was done in drawing up 
a plan which would be considered practical by growers and 
which would also have the effect of stabilizing conditions in the 
wool market to the advantage of both growers and consumers. 

The stabilization corporations which were largely talked of 
when the Board was organized now seem likely to be held in 
reserve for employment under emergency conditions. The whole 
plan of the Board is first directed to aiding and guiding 
producers in forming large and strong organizations to be con- 
trolled by the contributing members and to represent producers 
in the making of prices at the controlling markets. 

In the plan of organization which was developed at Chicago, 
and which is reported in this issue, there is nothing revolution- 
ary. In fact, the principal features are much the same as have 
been advocated by many wool growers who have been studying 
to find a way out of the present very unsatisfactory and dan- 
gerous methods of transferring the country’s wool crop out of 
the hands of its producers. The cardinal feature is the creation 
of a central sales agency under control of representatives of 
wool growers’ organizations and for the purpose of ensuring 
actual and fair representation of growers’ interests in the coun- 
try’s price-making centers. Such an agency would not attempt 
to inflate prices, but would be in a position to strengthen and 
stabilize the market generally by handling its consignments with 
a view to obtaining the world price plus the United States tariff. 
There can be no doubt that manufacturers would welcome the 
opportunity to buy in a market not characterized by the 
sudden and extreme fluctuations which occur in the present 
speculative system of distribution. Even a partial remedy of 
this condition would strengthen the position of the manufac- 
turers and result in a larger and more uniform production of 
woolen fabrics and the consequent improvement in the demand 
for wool. 

There will, of course, be many criticisms of the new plan. 
It probably will need to be modified as experience is gained. 
The first requirement is-to obtain a sufficient volume of wool 


Eto permit the central sales organization to be a real factor in 


making market prices. Growers who are members of local or 
regional marketing organizations should have no hesitation in 
voting their organization into the new plan and contributing 
the largest obtainable volume of 1930 wools. 

The Wool Grower invites questions, comments and discus- 
sions in respect to the plan and undertaking. With the active 
support of the Farm Board it certainly seems that the time has 
arrived for accomplishing something material in wool marketing 
for the benefit of the wool growing industry. With recent de- 
clines in wool prices at Boston and foreign markets the situa- 
tion is not at all promising from the growers’ viewpoint. The 
industry cannot stand a second season of unnecessary reductions 
in wool values with their resulting secondary effect upon the 
lamb market. 


What Is the Farm Board Doing? 


ONSIDERABLE adverse criticism already is being voiced 
in respect to supposed inaction on the part of the Federal 
Farm Board. 

The Agricultural Marketing Act was passed on June 15, of 
this year, following eight years of agitation and discussion of the 
best means of improving the agricultural situation. For the 
carrying out of the provisions of the Act as finally passed the 
Federal Farm Board was appointed by President Hoover and 
started work on July 15. The provisions of the law covering 
the appointment of the Board require that the appointment of 
the eight selected members should be confirmed by the Senate. 
The consideration of such confirmation began in, the Senate’s 
Agricultural Committee on the reconvening of that body on 
September 4, and no decision has as yet been reached by the 
committee. In recent weeks the Senate Agricultural Committee, 
of which Chas, L. McNary of Oregon is chairman, has called 
the various members of the Board for conference and discus- 
sion of their qualifications and of the Board’s work during its 
three months’ existence. There has been outspokefi criticism of 
the Board for failure to apportion out large sums from the re- 
volving fund of $500,000,000, which was authorized for the use 
of the Board and of which $150,000,000 was made immediately 
available. 

In their appearance before the Senate Agricultural Commit- 
tee, Chairman Legge and other members have expressed clearly 
their ideas as to how they should proceed in carrying out the pro- 
vision of the law by which the Board was created and under 
which it must act. Apparently it is the idea of some of the 
Senators that the Board should have rapidly proceeded to dole 
out to distressed farmers the money placed under its control. 
This in spite of the fact that the law plainly stipulates that the 
monies furnished to the Board are to be loaned to marketing 
organizations and therefore must be repaid. The question re- 


solves itself into this: “Can ‘relief’ best be furnished by new 





| ? 


~ 





credit for marketing work or by making 
active organization undertakings the prin- 
cipal feature, and financial aid the sec- 
ondary consideration in assisting Ameri- 
can farmers and livestock producers to 
reach a position in which they may have 
a larger voice in determining the prices 
at which their products enter the channels 
of commerce?” 

It will generally be conceded that the 
Board is acting within the provisions of 
the and also in with 
soundest practice in the policies which it 
has announced. Those who thought that 
the principal function of the Board was 


law accordance 


to apportion out federal monies to in- 
dividual farmers or groups of farmers 
must be disappointed. Such action might 
perhaps be considered as a ‘relief’, but it 
would only be equivalent to a physician 
giving his patient medicine to deaden the 
pain without attempting to locate or re- 
move its cause. The principal ills of 
agriculture are of long standing. In a 
way they are inherent to the industry 
Certainly, they are inherent with the 
mass of agricultural producers who still 
are in the same mind toward cooperative 
marketing as they have been heretofore. 
The Federal Farm Board courageously 
located the principal cause of agricultural 
distress and is determined to apply its 
facilities and address its efforts to the re- 
moval of that cause rather than to the 
dissipation of its resources in the treating 
of symptoms without removing the fun- 
damental causes of ailment. 

The basic and outstanding feature of 
the Farm Board’s methods and policy in 
respect to every commodity of which rep- 
resentatives have come to the Board is 
that of a concentration of selling activi- 
ties. Possibly the law would have per- 
mitted the Board to take active and direct 
steps for artificially bolstering the prices 
of various commodities. Such action 
would have involved large risk of loss of 
government funds. It would have caused 
dissatisfaction in other industries and op- 
position of other classes. It would have 
been temporary and superficial treatment. 
As such treatment it may vet be employed 
in emergency cases or to a small degree, 
but the principal plan and undertaking 
is to assist farmers in reaching a position 
where they can better protect their own 
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interests through permanent organizations 
set up and conducted on sound lines and 
equipped with the right kind of officers. 

The cardinal feature of the Board's 
undertaking is to assist and direct far- 
mers’ marketing organizations to follow 
the line of other industries by a formation 
of mergers and combinations to secure 
greater power and efficiency. In the case 
of wheat, wool and other commodities the 
Board repeatedly has shown and urged 
that concentrated representation of 50 per 
cent or more of the commodity to be mar- 
keted places the producers in a position 
to secure through a central corporation 
the best possible financing and service to 
each of the member and contributing or- 
ganizations and through them to every 
individual producer represented. 

It is, in the minds of the Board, mainly 
a question of giving the producers a fair 
voice in establishing price levels in the 
markets in which they must sell. There 
is no disposition artificially to bolster 
prices or to establish prices higher than 
are justified by supply and demand or the 
interests of the actual final consumers. 
Through concentration of selling repre- 
sentation in central sales agencies for the 
various commodities, the officers of those 
agencies can be the controlling factors in 
the market and establish stable prices in 
the interest of both sellers and buyers. 
Under such plans of selling it is possible 
to work back to the individual producers 
and curtail production when the volumes 
offered in commerce continue to be pro- 
duced in amounts greater than can be 
absorbed at prices remunerative to pro- 
ducers. The plan of the Board offers 
great possibilities for improving quality of 
production and partially regulating its 
extent, both of which objectives were 
plainly contemplated in the Agricultural 
Marketing Act. 

The difficulty in securing competent 
officers for such large organizations of 
agricultural producers will fairly be ar- 
gued as one of the obstacles to be sur- 
mounted. In many agricultural com- 
modities the producers have passed 
through the stage of bitter experience in 
entrusting their affairs to incompetent 
officers. There is now recognition of the 
necessity and economy of employing com- 
petent executives at good rates of com- 





pensation. The Farm Board has made it 
plain that its direction and financial aid 
will not go to imperfectly organized or. 
ecnizations or to those attempting to do 
large volumes of business and hand 
large amounts of money with men unac- 
customed to such undertaking. In fac 
it has been stated that the Board’s assis. 
tance will go to such organizations as ar 
formed along sound lines and also offi- 
cered by competent individuals. It has 
been suggested that in many cases the 
directors of central sales agencies for par- 
ticular commodities may need to go out- 
side of the ranks of the bona-fide pro- 
ducers and select’ salesmen from the 
ranks of those who have achieved succes 
and the confidence of their associates jn 
the markets where the particular commo- 
dity is dealt in and distributed to the buy- 
ing trade. 

The new law, in its last analysis, gives 
the Federal Farm Board comparativel 
little money to spend. And from the 
apparently large revolving fund loans may 
be made upon commodities being mar- 
keted, only as second mortgages or after 
Intermediate Credit Bank or other facili- 
ties have been utilized. First loans can 
be made for purchase of warehouses and 
such needed facilities, but the act does not 
solve the question of readily obtaining 
maximum loans or advances upon crops 
or livestock placed for sale through co- 
operative associations. The half billion 
of dollars authorized in the bill would 
be wholly inadequate for the financing 
through marketing of the agricultural 
production of the United States. 


Without regard to limitations of power | 


or finances imposed upon the Board bj 
the law, it is evident that it is proceed- 





ing in a way to accomplish the greatest | 


possible good,—by aiding and stimulating 
producers to organize for marketing pur 
poses, and by advising them as to the bes! 
methods of organization and of operation 
when organized Other considerations 
zre important but secondary. With the 
unusual ability of the Board’s members 
and the respect which they command, their 
unofficial aid in securing improvements 
in other phases of marketing service alte 
proper organization has been effected ' 
certain to be most effective 
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National Wool Growers’ Sixty-Fifth Annual Convention 


San Angelo, Texas 








SOME OF THE SAN ANGELO HOTELS 


November 


20-22, 1929 





The St. Angelus shown on the left is the official headquarters for the convention; the Hilton Hotel in the center is a modern 
hostelry of 240 rooms, and the Naylor Hotel, right, has 125 guest rooms. 


Program 


The convention addresses and discus- 
sions are to be devoted principally to the 
question of wool marketing. 
Farm Board has given assurance that 
some of its members will attend the con- 
vention. Mr. C. B. 
stock representative on the Board and 
other members will marketing 
matters with particular reference to wool. 


lhe Federal 


Denman, the live- 


discuss 


The organization of fifteen wool grow- 
ers which was appointed by the Board 
at the close of the wool marketing con- 
ference at Chicago, 4-5, 
complete its report and recommendations 
at a meeting to be held at San Angelo 
on November 19. The final form of the 
Farm Board’s wool marketing plan with 
types of contracts, etc., to be employed. 
will be presented and explained during 
the convention. 


October will 


Entertainment 


Southern hospitality is guiding the 
committee who has the entertainment of 
the convention in its hands. On the 
evening of Wednesday, November 20. 
both the ladies and men will be guests at 





HOTEL RESERVATIONS 
Should be made through Mr. Claude 
C. Wild, Manager, Board of City 
Development, San Angelo, Texas. 











a special show to be held in the City 
Auditorium. At noon on Thursday an 
old-fashioned barbecue will be put on in 
the wool loft of the Wool Growers Central 
Storage Company, and the grand ball will 
occur on Thursday night. And _ there 
will, of course, be some special social 
features for the visiting ladies. 


Tour of Texas Ranches 

Arrangements have been made for an 
automobile tour of Texas sheep ranches, 
leaving San Angelo at the close of the 
convention on Friday, providing a suf- 
ficient number desire to take it. The car- 
avan will move from San Angelo through 
Sonora to Del Rio, luncheon being served 
at Mrs. Crosby’s Cafe at Via Acuna. The 
night will be spent at Del Rio, at the 
Hotel Roosevelt, and on Saturday the 
23rd, the return will be made to San An- 
gelo via the famous Crockett County 
sheep country. 

Transportation will be furnished with- 
out charge. 

The entertainment committee will have 
all arrangements for this trip in readi- 





number of visitors 
desire to avail themselves of the excellent 
opportunity to see the Texas of the wool 
growers. 


ness if a sufficient 


Railroad Rates 


he usual special rate of one and one- 
half times the single fare for round-trip 
tickets has been granted by the South- 
western Passenger Association to apply 
from all southern states. It is expected 
that the other passenger associations will 
announce the same rates from central and 
northern states. 

The one-way fare from representative 
points in northern and western states to 
San Angelo is shown below: 


El Paso, Texas...... 
Albuquerque, N. M... 
Phoenix, Arizona 

Los Angeles 

Denver. ........ 
Cheyenne .. 

Salt Lake . 

Pocatello .... 

Boise ........ 

Butte 
Billings .. 
Spokane 
Yakima 
Portland .... 
Pendleton .. 
Reno, Nev. 
San Francisco 
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WHAT IS A COOPERATIVE? 
HERE is a great deal of misunder- 
standing of the real meaning of the 

term ‘cooperative’ since the Federal Farm 
Board commenced giving a new status and 
direction to efforts of agricultural pro- 
ducers to assert themselves at the mar- 
kets in which their products are sold. 

Too many wool growers and others con- 
sider a cooperative as an arrangement for 
simply pooling a large number of clips 
and arranging a sale locally through a 
committee of little or no experience and 
without power to.do more than dicker in 
a local way with a representative of a 
large concern operating at the market, 
primarily on a speculative basis and only 
secondarily to provide and receive pay- 
ment for needed service. In such combin- 
ations or pools, as they often have been 
and are conducted, there is a flat price on 
all the material received, the producer of 
the best wool often receiving less than 
the value of his clip while the man with 
the poorer clip receives more than its 
value. 

The Federal Farm Board’s plans as 
formulated in accordance with the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act, recognize and 
employ as local or state units, for each of 
the national commodity organizations, 
associations that are ‘cooperative’ with- 
in the meaning of the Capper-Volstead 
Act of 1922. This is the Act that exempts 
agricultural marketing organizations from 
the provisions of the Sherman Anti-trust 
law. It requires that organizations or 
combinations of organizations so exempted 
from penalties of joint action in selling 
must be composed wholly of producers 
and must be operated for service and not 
for attempting to earn large dividends. 
Their first object should be, and must be, 
to effect economies in marketing and to 
secure better prices for their members’ 
products. If the charge made for service 
amounts to more than expenses, the hbal- 
ance must go into a surplus fund or be 
returned as a rebate to the members, but 
not used to pay large dividends upon the 
stock held by the members. Not more 
than 8 per cent can be paid as a stock 
dividend. 

That is all there is to a cooperative as- 
sociation when the term is properly under- 
stood and in the sense it is being so large- 
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THE NATIONAL WOOL SHOW 


San Angelo, Texas—November 20-21-22 


RIZES offered for fleeces to be exhibited in the National Wool Show to 

be held in connection with the sixty-fifth annual convention of the Na- 

tional Wool Growers Association were announced in the July issue of 
the Wool Grower. 

At the time it was expected that the fleeces entered in the National 
Wool Show would include those winning prizes at state and other wool 
shows held earlier. This will not be possible in view of the dates (November 
20-21-22) of the National convention, in conjunction with which the National 
Wool Show is to be held. Nevertheless, premiums will be awarded as 
previously announced. 

A competent man will be secured to judge the fleeces and to explain 
the awards before one of the sessions of the convention. Four prizes will 
be offered in each five classes: $20 for first, $15 for second, $10 for third, 
and $5 for fourth. Fleeces from any section or from sheep of any breeding 
may be entered and will be examined and placed for judging in the class 


——.., 


to which they belong. 


Quarter Blood Combing (46s). 
length. 


quality, yield, and preparation. 


or cotted. 


for return of fleeces after the show. 





The five show classes correspond to the five principal commercial grades, 
namely: Fine Staple (64s-70s-80s), Half Blood Combing (58s-60s), Three- 
eighths Blood Combing (56s), Quarter Blood Combing (48s-50s), Low 


It should be noted that there is no class for fleeces shorter than combing 


The awards will be based upon market value and manufacturing quality, 
as shown by length and strength of staple, character and color, spinning 


Discrimination will be made against fleeces tied with other than paper 
twine, improperly branded, having a weak place in the fiber, discolored, 


Fleeces must have been shorn in 1929 and must not be over twelve 
months’ growth except with fleeces from yearling sheep, for which state- 
ments must be submitted showing the age of the sheep when shorn. 

No entrance fee is required. Exhibitors should send fleeces to “National 
Wool Show. San Angelo, Texas,” with charges prepaid. Enclose directions 








ly used in the work of the Farm Board. 
Nothing less would be fair to the public 
who buy agricultural products or would 
be in the best interest of the building up 
of an efficient and sound national system 
of marketing agricultural products. 
The question also has been raised as 
to the reorganization of existing organi- 
zations owning warehouses and_ other 
facilities if such associations are to be 
able to enter the new plan. In some cases 
considerable dividends have been earned 
and paid upon stock held by growers in 
such organizations. Also, some of them 
have been rendering other lines of service 
and deriving profit therefrom. The 
breaking up of such associations is not 
necessary for compliance with Farm Board 
plans or recognition as Capper-Volstead 
cooperative associations. In the case of 
wool it is easily possible for the individu- 
als consigning wool to such an association 
to form their own cooperative marketing 
association for the purpose of financing 
and selling their combined clips. If 


necessary, or if it is undesirable to secure 
a new warehouse, such a_ cooperative 
association can make contracts with the 
warehouse company. This can be done 
even though the individual members of 
the association and the warehouse com- 
pany comprise mainly the same individ- 
uals. The supervision of such organ- 
izations which will be conducted by 
the Farm Board representatives would not 
permit the payment by the cooperative 
association of unreasonable charges for 
warehouse services. 

The recommendations and requirements 
of the plans promulgated by the Federal 
Farm Board have been developed by com- 
petent business men solely for the purpose 
of enabling agricultural producers to im- 
prove their position in the markets. The 
purpose of the Capper-Volstead law 1s 
being adhered to. That purpose was to 
organize and conduct farmers’ marketing 
associations so as to avoid their giving 
any grounds for the public to consider 
that farmers are accorded an unfair ad- 
vantage. 
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The Farm Board’s Wool Marketin3, Conference 


Grower-Controlled National Wool Selling Agency Being Formed—Organization to be Completed 


IVE members of the Federal Farm 

Board, which was appointed on 
July 15 by President Hoover, met at 
Chicago on October 4 and 5 with thirty- 
six representatives of twenty-seven wool 
srower Organizations, most of which are 
selling concerns. 

The meeting was called by the Farm 
Board in continuation of discussions and 
plans begun at Washington on August 9 
when the officers of the National Wool 
Marketing Council presented wool mat- 
ters to the Board and started arrange- 
ments for the organization of wool selling 
machinery which would be approved by 
growers and at the same time be set up 
and conducted in a way that would en- 
title it to receive the support and aid of 
the Federal Farm Board. The follow- 
ing members of the Board attended the 
conference: Alex Legge, Chairman; James 
C. Stone, Vice-Chairman; C. B. Denman, 
Carl Williams, and S. R. McKelvie. 

There were also present from govern- 
ment departments at Washington: C. G. 
Randell, Farm Board; G. T. 
Willngmyre, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics; V, V. Parr, Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry. 

The list of wool growers who attended 
and the organizations which they repre- 
sented is as follows: 

L. B. Palmer, President; R. A. Hammond, 
Treasurer, Ohio Wool Growers Cooperative 
\ssociation. 

R. A. Ward, General Manager; E. A. Mc- 
Cornack, President, Pacific Cooperative Wool 
Growers. 

F. H. Wager, Secretary-Treasurer, New York 
State Sheep Growers Cooperative Association, 


hile, 

J. B. Wilson, Manager; G. T. Thompson, Sec- 
retary, Wyoming Wool Cooperative Marketing 
Association. 

Murray E. Stebbins, Secretary, Montana 
Wool Growers Cooperative Marketing Associ- 
ation. 

James A. Hooper, 
Marketing Association. 

Charles Sexton, Secretary, Iowa Sheep & 
Wool Growers Association. 

Wayne P. Bowen, Secretary-Treasurer, Colo- 
tado Wool Marketing Association. 

M. Melvin Stewart, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Maryland Farm Bureau Wool Pool, Inc. 

C. L. Nash, Director; Clark L. Brody, Sec- 
retary, Michigan Farm Bureau Wool Pool. 
_Magnus Brown, Secretary-Manager, Wool 
Growers Department of American Society of 
Equity. 


Federal 


Secretary, Utah Wool 


at San Angelo, November 19 


Frank B. Lenzie, Washington Wool Growers 
Association. 

lr. I. Ferris, President-Manager Indiana Wool 
Growers’ Association. 

Paul C. Murphy, President; Carl Nadasdy, 
Manager, Cooperative Wool Growers of South 
Dakota. 

F. J. Hagenbarth, President; F. R. Marshall, 
Secretary, National Wool Growers Association. 

Roy Davenport, President, American Mohair 
Producers Cooperative Corp. 

F. O. Landrum, Director, Sheep and Goat 
Raisers Association of Texas. 

Alex Huddleson, President; R. E. Jones, 
Manager; John Burgess, Minnesota Cooper- 
ative Wool Growers Association. 

Sam Thompson, President, American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 


[he conference was called to order with 
very brief remarks by Chairman Legge. 
here were distributed copies of a tenta- 
tive plan of organization which had been 
prepared in Washington subsequent to 
the preliminary conference on August 9. 
With all the representatives seated at 
tables, consideration of the plan was 
taken up paragraph by paragraph. As is 
customary in gatherings of wool growers, 
there was no hesitancy in the expression 
of opinions held and at 


various times 





A LINCOLN STORY 


Said a woolgrower: “I don’t see why they are making all this fuss 
about a new system of wool marketing. 
as it is. This reminds me of an Abe Lincoln story told by Louis F. Swift: 


Lincoln took a sack of corn to the mill to be ground for corn meal. 


He said to the miller: 


“Yes,” answered the miller, “but for how long?” 


“Until he starved to death,” responded Abe Lincoln. 





“That’s an awful old mill you have. My 
hound could eat that meal as fast as that mill ground it.” 


We are getting along all right 


F. J. Hagenbarth. 








Senator H. O. Bursum, Director, New Mexico 
Wool Growers Association, — : 

C. A. Baker, Director, New Mexico Wool 
Growers Association. ; ve 

W. P. Wallace, Texas Association of Wool 
and Mohair Warehouses. 

Floyd W. Lee, President, New Mexico Wool 
Growers Association. 

C. B. Evans, Secretary, Nevada Wool Mar- 
keting Association. — 

W. H. Basher, Director, Colorado Coopera- 
tive Wool Marketing Association. 

Matt Staff, President, National Wool Ex- 
change. 

A. A. Johns, President, Arizona Wool Grow- 
ers Association. 

All active wool grower organizations 
had received invitations from the Farm 
Board to be represented at the conference. 
It is regrettable that there was not a 
larger attendance from the western 
states, but it is planned to present the 
entire undertaking thoroughly at the Na- 
tional Wool Growers’ Convention at San 
Angelo next month and at the winter 
conventions of the various state associ- 


ations. 


members of the Board made suggestions, 
offered information arising from their 
experiences, or gave counsel as to how the 
plan might need to be shaped to accord 
with the powers of the Board as set forth 
in the law by which it was created and 
in accordance with which it is to operate. 
This procedure occupied four sessions 
which concluded. with the selection of a 
committee on organization on Saturday 
afternoon. 

[he committee on organization will ap- 
point a subcommittee to work at Wash- 
ington with the legal department of the 
Farm Board in preparing articles of in- 
corporation and by-laws for the new or- 
ganization. Such articles of incorpora- 
tion and by-laws will necessarily be in 
accordance with, and based upon the 
general plan and principles agreed to at 
the conference. The entire committee on 
organization is to meet at San Angelo 
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prior to the opening of the National Wooi 
Growers’ annual convention for the com- 
pletion of its report and with a view to 
presenting it at the convention. At this 
time it is expected that everything will be 
in readiness for the admission of state 
or regional cooperative organizations as 
members in the national body. 

At the close of the conference, the 
Board issued the following statement to 


the press: 

“Tentative plans for the formation of a na- 
tional wool and mohair marketing agency were 
unanimously adopted. by thirty-six cooperative 
representatives at the close of their two-day 
session at the Hotel Sherman today (Otober 
5). The meeting was called by Alexander 
Legge, chairman of the Federal lkarm Board, 
at the request of the National Wool Market- 
ing Council. It was attended by five members 
of the board. 

“The plan calls for the formation of a cen- 
tral selling agency with a capital stock of a 
half million dollars to be used for operation 
purposes. 

“An organization committee of fifteen was 
appointed and instructed to begin work im- 
mediately in the preparation of the articles 
of incorporation and by-laws for the national 
wool and mohair selling agency. This com- 
mittee was also authorized to act as the in- 
corporating board of directors and to serve 
until their successors are regularly elected by 
the interested groups, the date of the election 
to be determined after the agency has been 
incorporated. 

“The organization committee of fifteen is 
composed of the following men who represent 
the wool and mohair industry throughout the 
United States: L. B. Palmer, Ohio; R. A. 
Ward, Oregon; F. H. Wager, New York; J. B. 
Wilson, Wyoming; Murray E. Stebbins, Mon- 
tana; James A. Hooper, Utah; R. E. Jones, 
Minnesota; Roy Davenport, Texas; Floyd W. 
Lee, New Mexico; A. A. Johns, Arizona; Roger 
Gillis, Texas; H. Lemmon, South Dakota; 
A. B. Sawyer, Kentucky; F. J. Hagenbarth and 
F. R. Marshall. 

“The new organization through the aid of 
the Federal Farm Board, will federate the 
existing cooperative wool and mohair market- 
ing organizations, using the existing grower- 
owned and controlled facilities as far as pos- 
sible. 

“The principal object of the national agency 
is to grade and through one agency sell all 
wool and mohair which is handled cooperative- 
ly and thus eliminate competition among pro- 
ducers’ collective selling organizations. 

“At today’s meeting the cooperative repre- 
sentatives submitted to the Federal Farm 
Board the names of twenty-one men from 
which the Board is asked to select a wool and 
mohair advisory commodity committee of 
seven. This committee will be selected to 
comply with the provisions of the agricultural 
marketing act. The Federal Farm Board of- 
ficials have declared wool and mohair a com- 
modity as provided for in the new law.” 


The twenty-one names submitted to the 
Board by the growers at the conference 
in the expectation that seven of the num- 
ber would be chosen to form the final 
advisory committee upon wool and mo- 


hair include the fifteen members of the 
Organization committee and six addition- 
al names. 

The Purpose of the Organization 

The national wool selling agency which 
it is now expected will come into being 
next month is strictly a grower-controlled 
affair. In formulating the plans of or- 
ganization and operation the representa- 
tives of the growers have had the bene- 
fit of the counsel and experiences of the 
members of the l-arm Board. The plans 
will be perfected in a way to secure the 
approval of the Board and to enable the 
organization to have the benefit of the 
services and facilities which the Board is 
empowered to extend under the provisions 
of the agricultural marketing act, 

The primary and fundamental idea 
of the whole undertaking is to bring a 
sufficient volume of wool into the hands 
of a single selling concern to enable such 
concern properly to represent the wool 
producing industry on the principal mar- 
kets and to be a real factor in the deter- 
mination of prices at all times. This will 
do away with the competition that now 
exists between different local and cooper- 
ative organizations making sales of wool. 
It is the opinion of those most experienced 
in cooperative marketing that control of 
around 20 per cent of any commodity 
secures a strong voice in price making. 

Stabilization corporations which are 
provided for in the law and which were 
much discussed at the time of its pas- 
sage are regarded by the Board as to be 
employed mainly in cases of emergency. 
Their operation would be mainly with a 
view to protecting prices and as such 
would necessarily be temporary in char- 
acter. 

In developing national organizations 
of growers with centralized — selling 
arrangements, the Board is working to 
assist and direct the producers themselves 
in effecting permanent and_producer- 
controlled organizations which will oper- 
ate in a way to remove the difficulties 
under which most classes of agricultural 
producers now labor in securing for their 
products a price that is consistent with 
what the consumer is charged. 

The Plan of Operation 

The national wool selling agency which 

the growers attending the Chicago con- 


ference agreed should be formed would 
act as the selling agency for all the mem- 
ber organizations. Individuals would te. 
ceive its benefits through consigning their 
clips to their own state or regional co- 
Operative association. The member co- 
operatives would elect directors to manage 
the central sales agency. Such an agency 
would necessarily need to have 
quarters and a head sales manager at 


head- 


Boston. It would also need to have the 
control of sales, though in all probability 
it will make arrangements with — the 


member associations in some cases to ef- 


sales of some wools without their 


actually being shipped to 


fect 
Boston and 
stored there in advance of selling. 
This national wool selling agency will 
be representative of the combined amount 
of wools handled by the various member 
cooperatives. As such it can deal with 
Federal Intermediate Credit 
with the Farm Board in making season- 
ai arrangements for the total amount of 


Banks and 


money required for wool financing and 
for the terms and arrangements under 
which the amounts would be furnished 
to the member associations for individual 
growers. 

It should be recognized by wool grow- 
ers that the plan which is now being 
formulated with the aid and direction of 
the Federal Farm Board is based mainly 
if not altogether, upon the idea of ef- 
fective organization of producers. The 
attempt to effect such a degree of organ- 
ization is an ambitious but a very nec- 
essary and practical step. It is only the 
culmination of what has been discussed 
and agreed to by wool growers generall) 
for many years. It remains now for in- 
dividual wool growers to align themselves 
with strong cooperative marketing associ- 
ations and to see to it that such associa- 
tions become identified with the nation- 
al organization. 

It is not too much to expect that own- 
ers representing 20 per cent of the United 
States clip will subscribe to and _partici- 
pate in the new plan in 1930. The essential 
thing is that those approving the plan 
should align themselves therewith, parti- 
cipate in the undertaking and thereby al- 
ford the needed volume and support to 
assure the 
from the start. 


success of the undertaking 
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THE TARIFF BILL IN THE 
SENATE 

HERE have been no developments 
at Washington in connection with the 
wool tariff since the Finance Committee 
submitted its report, on August 19, of 
the rates of duty on various commodities. 
The consideration of the Finance Com- 
mittee’s bill which has been going on upon 
the floor of the Senate through September 
and this month is by agreement related 
entirely to the so-called acministrative 
sections of the bill. 
of discussion among these was the pro- 


The principal cause 


vision in the committee bill for continu- 
ing the powers of the Tariff Commission 
to recommend changes in tariff rates and 
of the President to place such in effect by 
executive order. 
cussion the Senate voted on October 2 to 
require that such changes should be made 
only by action of Congress itself follow- 


After a prolonged dis- 


ing investigations and report by the Tariff 
Commission. 

It was expected that consideration of 
the various rate schedules would begin 
about the middle of October and it was 
hoped they could be concluded in time 
to permit a vote in the Senate upon the 
bill as a whole prior to Thanksgiving. 
It is variously reported around Washing- 
ton that the President may veto the bill 
unless the report of the joint 
ference of the two houses should include 
a retention of the flexible provisions as 
they were passed in the House bill. Also, 
it has been predicted that the final bill 
will be unable to muster 
among the Senators. 


con- 


a majority 
The correctness of 
these surmises is open to considerable 
doubt. While at least twelve of the Re- 
publican Senators have voted with the 
opposition in favor of changes in the 
flexible paragraphs and other administra- 
tive sections as proposed by the Finance 
Committee, it is by no means certain that 
these Senators will be opposed to the bill 
upon its final vote. The administrative 
sections are being amended largely to their 
liking and if they should also succeed in 
having adopted changes in the rate para- 
graphs, there can be no real reason for 
their opposition to have the amended bill 
become law. However, there is the dif- 
ficult matter of conference with the rep- 
resentatives of the Lower House and ad- 





justment of the differences which are de- 
veloping between the opinions and mea- 
sures of the two bodies. 

It is still the plan of the representatives 
of the wool growers to urge Senators to 
increase the general rate of duty above 31 
cents per pound of clean content as it now 
appears in the Senate bill; to retain the 
rate of 24 cents per pound upon imported 
rags; to raise the rates in the Senate bill 
upon shoddy and wastes not specially pro- 
vided for to accord with the rates on rags 
and wool. Senators Thomas of Idaho and 
Steiwer of Oregon are taking an especially 
active interest and making a_ thorough 
study of matters in connection with the 
wool paragraphs and other sections of 
the bill dealing with rates an agricultural 
products. 

President Hagenbarth and J. B. Wilson, 
secretary of the Wyoming Wool Growers 
reached Washington 
thismonth. The Secretary of the Nation- 
al Association was at the Capital during 
the latter part of September. 


Association, early 


LIVESTOCK FREIGHT RATE 
CASE 

HE western livestock freight rate 

case entered its final stage at the 
close of oral arguments which were pre- 
sented through four days beginning on 
October 1. These arguments were pre- 
sented by carriers, shippers and others on 
the basis of the recommendations that 
had been made to the Commission in the 
report submitted by the examiners last 
may. 

The first hearings in this case were held 
at Salt Lake City in June, 1927, and the 
last ones at Chicago in May, 1928. The 
upon the Hoch- 
Smith resolution which passed Congress 
January 30, 1925. 

The recommendations of the examiners 


proceeding is based 


as included in their report of last May 
called for an increase in the total freight 
charges for handling livestock in the ter- 
ritory between Chicago and the Pacific 
The examiners had agreed in 
part with the representatives of the rail- 


Ocean. 


roads who contended that at present the 
livestock traffic is not contributing its 
proper share to the cost of maintaining 
transportation facilities. In the case of 
sheep, however, the examiners recognized 
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that present old loading weights of 22,000 
and 23,000 pounds per car are excessive, 
and recommended a reduction to 20,000 
pounds. This saving in the freight bill 
on sheep and lambs would more than off- 
set the effect of the proposed slight in- 
crease in the rate per one hundred pounds. 
In a few instances, however, the net re- 
sult of the examiners’ recommendation 
would cause an actual increase in the 
total charge for handling sheep from 
some of the far western points to the 
central markets. 

The final argument which has just been 
concluded at Washington was conducted 
before the entire membership of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. Num- 
erous questions were asked by different 
members of the Commission. It is im- 
possible to forecast the extent to which 
the decision which the Commission is to 
render will agree or disagree with the 
recommendations made to them by the 
examiners. 

In the argument at Washington it was 
claimed by the Secretary of the National 
Wool Growers Association that the sheep 
business was by no means in such a 
healthy condition as was stated by the 
counsel for the carriers. It was argued 
that so far as the Commission may con- 
sider the status of the industry as a factor 
in determining the future freight rates that 
conditions called for reductions in freight 
Attention was directed to the 
fact that in a decision rendered by the 
Commission last year upon freight: rates 
on livestock shipped east of Chicago 
the rate per hundred pounds as prescribed 
was the same as for catfle while in the 
report of the present case the examiners 
proposed that sheep rates should be ten 
per cent higher than those for cattle. It 
was also claimed that consistency on the 
part of the Commission would require 
that in the western district the sheep rates 
should be no higher than the cattle rates 
and should be charged upon minimum 
loading weights not over 20,000 pounds. 


charges. 


H. W. Prickett, traffic counsel for the 
National Wool Growers Association, also 
argued against the proposal to charge 
higher rates in the states from Wyoming 
to the Pacific than apply in the central 


states. It was argued by Mr. Prickett 
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that although the Interstate Commerce 
Commission had been accustomed to set- 
ting higher rates in the Mountain-Pacific 
states that there is no proper basis for 
so doing. Statistical studies which had 
been presented at length in the hearing 
were reviewed to show that when every- 
thing is considered the actual net cost 
to the railroads of hauling one ton of 
freight in the mountain sections is not 
greater than in the states having more 
favorable physical conditions. This is 
accounted for partly by the fact that in 
the range livestock areas loading is 
chiefly done at points on the main line 
and the carriers having smaller amounts 
of branch line tracks than in eastern 
states. Also there are fewer miles of rail- 
road in proportion to the total shipments 
in the range states than in the farming 
regions. 

Representatives of the railway and 
utilities commissions were present from 
twelve states and participated in the 
argument. Messrs. J. M. Lampert of 
Idaho, C. Draper of Wyoming and J. F. 
Shaughnessy of Nevada, all argued in 
opposition to the plan of changing the 
relationship of rates charged on shipments 
originating from 1500 to 2500 miles from 
the market and those charged on the 
traffic of the central states, most of 
which reaches its market in less than 
a 500-mile haul. Representatives of 
Nebraska, Iowa and other central states 
were outspoken in support of higher rates 
on long distant traffic and lower 
charges on the shipments originating in 
their states. Other representatives ap- 
peared on behalf of other livestock mar- 
kets and packing interests. 

Mr. C. Blaine of Phoenix, 
the 


Arizona, 


appeared for American National 


Livestock Association, Messrs. Tomlin- 


son and Cowan who participated in the 


original hearings having passed away 
since this proceeding started. Mr. J. 


Curry also argued on behalf of California 
livestock interests. 

The Commission is likely to keep the 
case under consideration for some months 
and it is uncertain whether the changes 
which will finally be ordered will take 
effect upon 1930 shipments of livestock. 


HOW WOOL IS MARKETED IN 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW 
ZEALAND 


A very instructive and. valuable: bulle- 
tin of ninety pages has recently been 
issued by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

This bulletin contains a report of the 
observations made by J, F. Walker dur- 
ing his trip as a representative of the Co- 
operative Marketing Division of the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture when he 
spent considerable time in Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa, England, and 
France. 

Mr. Walker will be remembered for 
his very entertaining and informing ar- 
ticles printed in the Wool Grower last 
year. He is a sheep breeder and wool 
grower and understands all angles of the 
wool industry in a way that enables him 
to understand things as they appeal to 
the commercial wool producer and to 
write about them in a way that is both 
practical and instructive. 

The bulletin referred to is known as 
Technical Bulletin No. 124 of the UV. S. 
Department of Agriculture. Copies are 
obtainable at 25 cents from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Offices, Washington, D. C. 

Each of the countries mentioned above 
is treated concisely in respect to the extent 
of the industry therein, the conditions 
and probabilities of future production, 
and more particularly in regard to meth- 
ods of preparing wool for the market and 
of selling. The status of cooperative 
marketing in each country is presented 
along with the character and operations 
of noncooperative agencies through which 
the clips of the different countries are 
transferred from the producers to the 
agents of the consuming manufacturers. 


Mr. Walker’s bulletin is the only recent 
survey of conditions in the principal wool 
producing countries. Although a study 
of marketing conditions was the chief 
object of the trip to foreign countries 
and of the report contained in this bulle- 
tin, yet there are fully informing state- 
ments for each country in respect to ten- 
ure of lands, breeds and type of sheep, 
flock management, shearing and wool 


preparation, The contents will repay 


careful reading and study by anyone in- 
terested in progressive wool production 
and marketing. 


INCREASE IN WOOL CONSUMP. 
TION 
XN increase of 16 per cent in the 
amount of wool consumed during 
August, 1929, over the same month in 
1928, and one of 11.4 per cent over the 
July, 1929, figures are indicated by the 
report released by the Department of 
Commerce on September 30. The sta- 
tistics compiled by the department for 
August are based on reports of 466 manu- 
facturers operating 529 mills; 57 mills 
operated by 13 manufacturers failed to 
report. 

The total quantity of wool entering 
into manufacture as reported by the 466 
manufacturers during August, 1929, re- 
duced to a grease equivalent, was 52,644, 
162 pounds, as compared with 47,295,90| 
pounds reported by 469 manufacturers for 
1929, and 45,102,626 pounds re- 
ported by 490 manufacturers for August, 
1928. 

The total quantity of wool consumed 
during August, 1929, 46,982,854 
pounds; that of July, 1929, was 42,147,720 
pounds, and in August, 1928, the total 
was 39,077,048. 

Of the total quantity of wool used by) 


July, 


Was 


manufacturers during August, 1929, 24- 
540,233 pounds, or 52.2 per cent, was 
domestic wool; and 22,442,621 pounds, or 
The 
United States produced 92.6 per cent of 
the 64s, 70s, 80s (fine) wool; 87.4 per 
cent of the 58s, 60s (half blood); 79 per 
cent of the 56s (three-eighths blood); 


47.8 per cent, was foreign wool. 


72.6 per cent of the 48s, 50s (quarter 
blood); and 35.8 per cent of the 46s (low 
quarter blood). 

During the period from January | to 
August 31, 1929, 343,955,863 pounds of 
wool was consumed as compared with 4 
total of 298,292,445 during the same per- 


iod of 1928, an increase of 15.3 per cent 
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THE RANGE SHEEP INDUSTRY IN TEXAS 


By J. M. Jones, Chief, Division of Range Animal Husbandry, Texas Agricultural Experiment Station 


ITH President Hagenbarth’s call 

for the Sixty-Fifth Annual Conven- 
tion of the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation to convene at San Angelo, Texas, 
November 20, 21 and 
22, 1929, very natur- 
ally the thoughts of 
the wool growers in 
all parts of the range 
country are turned to 
Texas. Perhaps many 
who have not hereto- 
fore had the oppor- 
tunity or Occasion to 
visit Southwest Texas 
are wondering whether 
or not they will be re- 
paid fully for taking 
time off to take in the 
sixty-fifth convention 
of the National Wool 
Growers Association 
and incidentally to see 
a cross-section of what is perhaps the 
greatest diversified range livestock graz- 
ing area in the world. 

Texas wool growers, the business men 
serving them, and their ladies are now 
busily engaged in arranging a program 
of entertainment for the San Angelo Con- 
vention and no stone is being left unturn- 
ed in an effort to make this year’s con- 
vention one of the greatest ever held. 

Texas, with an area of 265,896 square 
miles, greatly exceeds that of any other 
state in the Union. The Lone Star state 
is larger than the combined areas of 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, 
and Florida and has a greater diversity 
of soil and climatic conditions than any 
state. The elevation ranges from sea 
level to more than 8,000 feet. The ele- 
vation of the greater portion of the sheep 
grazing lands ranges between 2500 and 
3000 feet. Livestock production is one 
of the leading Texas industries. Of the 
total land area of about 168,000,000 acres, 
approximately 73 per cent or 123,000,000 
acres were devoted to livestock grazing 
in 1922 (see Texas Station Bulletin 297). 
On account of the topography of large 
areas of Texas lands, much of it will re- 


A Ranch in Val Verde County, Texas. 
Country; on the Larger Ranches a Supervisor of Windmills and Wells Keeps 
Them in Proper Repair. 


main as permanent grazing holdings. 
A Spacious Home for the “Woollies” 
The out-of-state wool growers who are 


planning to attend the convention in Nov- 





ember will be at this. time primarily in- 
terested in a brief discussion of the prin- 
cipal wool growing region of Southwest 
Texas. This area is generally referred to 
as the Edwards Plateau and comprises a 
portion of all of some thirty-nine coun- 
ties with an area of approximately 25 mil- 
lion acres in Southwest Texas. It is in 
this area that most of the 5,052,000 sheep 
and 2,824,000 Angora goats are produced. 
This is largely a limestone area and the 
soils consist mainly of the stony clay 


types. The surface is generally rough, 
which condition has no doubt been 


brought about by the erosion resulting 
from the intermittent flow of the small 
streams during periods of excessive rain- 
fall, which averages between 20 and 25 
inches in the greater portion of this area. 
Those portions of the Edwards Plateau 
more distantly situated from the prin- 
cipal water sheds were not used for graz- 
ing purposes by range stockmen prior to 
1877. At that time, this plateau was not 
watered and the region was used by the 
Indians as a hunting ground during the 
rainy seasons in the spring and_ fall 
months. 


The Edwards Plateau region is for the 


The Windmill Is Characteristic of the Texas Stock 


most part covered with curly mesquite 
grass with a sprinkling of buffalo, needle 
and other grasses, and brushy thickets 
consisting largely .of live oak and shin 
oak; although there is 
quite a sprinkling of 
cedar, mesquite, su- 
mac ant catclaw, as 
well as numerous other 
types of brush on the 
various parts of this 
area. Sacahuista (No- 
lina, texana),  sotol, 
several species of yuc- 
ca (bear grass), and 
prickly pear (Nopal), 
are quite conspicuous 
in many parts of this 
region and each is fed 
upon to a certain ex- 
tent by the range live- 
stock during periods 
of feed scarcity. Num- 
erous varieties of palatable weeds thrive 
in this area and these serve as one of the 
principal feeds for sheep. 
The Land Policy of Texas 

Texas retained all of her public lands 
upon entering the Union in 1845. These 
lands have been homesteaded, purchased, 
or leased with the passing of the years by 
farmers and stockmen until at the present 
time practically every acre in the state is 
privately controlled through ownership 
or lease. Texas originated and executed 
her homestead act which enabled many 
worthy pioneers to acquire land holdings. 
All state lands have been under the juris- 
diction of the Texas Land Commissioner 
who has evaluated them and disposed of 
state holdings in accordance with the 


state constitution. The land laws of 
Texas provide that agricultural lands 


shall not be sold at values under $1.50 
per acre while grazing lands are required 
to bring not less than $1.00 per acre. The 
Land Commissioner, however, may, and 
generally does, require higher values than 
these. Grazing leases on university and 
public school lands are under a different 
statute and were originally sold as low as 
5 cents per acre. This method of ad- 
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ministering state lands has made it pos- 
sible for Texas stockmen to control and 
acquire land holdings until at the present 
time, when the ranching industry of 
Texas represents one of the most efficient 
types of livestock grazing on the range 
area of the United States. Private con- 
trol of the Texas range lands through 
ownership or long-time lease has encour- 
aged the development and improvement 
of these holdings. As a result, water 
wells have been bored throughout prac- 
tically the entire range area of Texas anJ 
it is quite rapidly coming to the point 
where range livestock will not have to 
travel more than one and a half to two 
miles for water. - In the Edwards Plateau 
area these wells range from around 200 
to 400 feet in depth. It is not infrequent 
that dry holes result in certain areas. In 
such instances surface tanks are built. 
These tanks when properly constructed 
hold their capacity of the runoff rain 
water for some time. However, in many 
instances these tanks dry up during pro- 
tracted dry spells. Rock, concrete or 
earth reservoirs with storage capacities 
ranging from a few to many thousands of 
gallons are generally provided at each 
well. Water is pumped into the tanks 
through the employment of windmills. 
As a usual thing there is sufficient wind 
velocity in this region to keep the reserve 
tanks quite well filled although there are 
occasional periods during the summer 
months when artificial power must be re- 
sorted to for pumping. On the larger 
ranches of this area, i. e. sixty sections 
and upward, a supervisor of windmills 
and wells is employed to keep them al- 
ways in proper repair. 
“Loose Grazing” 

It has been estimated that more than 
00 per cent of the Texas range flocks are 
“loose” grazed within wolf-proof pastures 
at the present time. The construction of 
the so-called wolf-proof fence was first 
initiated by enterprising and far-visioned 
ranchmen residing in the Edwards Plat- 
eau region along about 1910, and this 
type of fence has since kept apace with 
the expansion of the sheep industry. Mesh 
wire approximately 51 inches in height 
with several barbed attached at 
three or four-inch intervals above the 
top of the net wire is the most common 


wires 


The 





type of outside fence construction em- 
ployed. Inside or partition fences are of 
similar except that 36+ 
inch mesh wire with three or more strands 


construction 





J. M. JONES 


four to six-inch 
While this 


type of fence is not considere! among 


of barbed wire at 


intervals above are used. 
ranchmen as being 100 per cent effec- 
tive in keeping out, 
its purpose quite effectively and only a 
few of the most cunning wolves attempt 
to climb over. 


wolves it serves 


The cost of this type of 
fence varies but it generally figures around 
$1.00 to $1.50 per rod, depending some- 
what upon the character of the countrv 
being fenced, i. e., whether rocky or not. 
and the cost of posts and wire delivered 
te the area being fenced. The construc- 
tion of wolf-proof fencing constitutes the 
most expensive of the general ranch im- 
provements in southwestern Texas. The 
claim has been made by some of the lead- 
ing ranchers in that section that a ranch 
properly watered and enclosed by a woll- 
proof fence is worth twice as much as a 
similar unimproved acreage. 

The principal 
grazing” sheep within the so-called wolf- 
proof enclosures may be enumerated as 
follows: 

1. That herding is eliminated, 
thus entailing a saving of $50 to 
$100 per month in herders’ wages 


advantages of “‘loose 
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for each 1000 to 1200 sheep grazed 
on the respective ranches. 

2. That the carrving capacity of 
the areas fenced is increased due 
probably to the fact that less of 
the vegetation is trampled out by 
the livestock 
method of management. 

3. That flocks free to graze at 
will within the wolf-proof pastures 
are not only healthier but in addi- 
tion they produce a heavier clip of 


as a result of this 


lighter shrinkage and more desir- 
able wool than is produced by 
flocks under herd in this region 

+ That the lambs develop fast- 
er during the suckling period under 
such a system and are obviousl\ 
worth more money at weaning time. 

5. That under proper manage- 
ment the flocks are healthier and 
freer from external and_ internal 
parasitic infestations due to the fact 
that the different owners’ herds are 
prevented from 
mixing under this system of man- 
agement. 


contacting and 


The carrying capacity of these south- 


western ranges naturally varies somewhat 
however, a great deal of this country maj 
be depended upon during normal periods 
Or seasons to carry approximately 200 
sheep, fiftv to one hundred Angora goats 
and ten to twenty-five head of grown cat- 
tle per section. 

The range ewes are bred in the fall t 
lamb between February | and May | 
Not many lambs are being dropped as 
early as February, however, some ranch- 
men prefer the early lamb since it attains 
considerable development before hot wea- 
ther sets in and naturally goes through 
the summer in a good vigorous condition 
Under the system of range management 
above discussed the ewes lamb on the 
ranges where they have wintered and ar 
not molested by the attendants. As : 
usual thing the lambing percentage aver- 
ages about 80 to 85 per cent, this figure 
depending somewhat on the condition 0! 
the ranges during the breeding season 
The percentage of lambs raised is also 
dependent in a great measure upon 
weather as well as the condition of the 
range during and immediately following 


the lambing season. Range riders ss 
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tematically cover the ranch holdings dur- 
ing all months of the year. 
is given to screw worm cases when such a 
condition is prevalent in the flock. 


Treatment 


The spring shearing season begins in 
April in the most southern part of the 
area and is continued into June before 
A number 
of ranchers follow a practice of shearing 
sheep twice a year; however, the practice 


the operation is completed. 


is by no means general and usually not 
more than 25 per cent of the sheep are 
fall shorn. 


A Fine-Wool Country 


Ihe sheep flocks of western Texas are 
practically 100 per cent of fine-wool breed- 
ing These breeds much better 
adapted than the mutton breeds to with- 


stand the hot climatic conditions peculiar 


seem 


to this section. Tl-urthermore, they are 
good for a year or two longer on the 
range. The fine-wool breeds also, owing 
to their general hardiness, appear to better 
withstand the ravages of internal para- 
sites than do the common mutton breeds. 
An increasing number of Texas range 
sheep 
smooth-bodied fine-wool sheep of desir- 
able mutton conformation which at the 
same time is capable of producing eight 
to ten pounds of fine staple wool during 
a 12-months’ growing period. A number 
of breeders are apparently quite success- 
fully crossing Merinos and Rambouillets 
lor the purpose of increasing size on the 
Merino side and at the same time length- 
ening the staple on the Rambouillet side 
where a deficiency in this respect exists. 


breeders are breeding a_ large 


At the present time approximately one 
million wether lambs are produced an- 
nually in Texas. These lambs which are 
of fine-wool breeding for the most part, 
weigh from 55 to 75 pounds at weaning 
time. There has been considerable de- 
mand on the part of out-of-state feeders 
during recent years and these feeder lambs 
have changed hands at prices right in line 
with those paid for the crossbred type pro- 
duced in the Northwest. The complaint 
has arisen in some instances in the past 
about some of the Texas lambs carrying 
skin folds, and the general 
policy of the range breeders is to correct 
this objection by more careful breeding 
Practices. 

The Texas Station has done consider- 


excessive 
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able experimental feeding with lambs of 
the fine-wool type at Substation No. 7, 
located at Spur and in all instances these 
lambs have responded well to the fatten- 
ing ration and have not only made satis- 


tion. [he wool scouring plant, which 
is annually patronized by a number of 
wool growers, has given them an oppor- 
tunity to better familiarize themselves 


with the quality, length of staple and 




















A Glimpse of Texas Range Country. 


Ninety Per Cent of the Texas Flocks Are 


Grazed Under Wolf-proof Fences Which Eliminate the Need for Herders. 


factory gains but gains which will rival 
those made by feeder lambs finished in 
the corn belt. 
Sheep and Goat Men’s Organization 
The Sheep and Goat Raisers Associa- 
tion of Texas, comprised of more than 
fifteen hundred sheep and Angora goat 
raisers, under the splendid leadership of 
President T. A. Kincaid, assisted by an 
Executive Committee, 
diligently in the interest of the sheep and 
Angora goat industry in Texas in recent 
years. Texas has for several years stood 
first among the states of the Union in the 
production of sheep and wool and at the 
same time produces 84 per cent of the 
Comestic clip of mohair. A wool and 
mohair scouring plant was established at 
the Texas Agricultural and Mechanical 
Experiment Station in 1919 
through the assistance of the Sheep and 
Goat Raisers Association, to the end that 
the flock masters of Texas might gain ad- 


able has worked 


College 


ditional enlightenment upon the subject 
of improvement of their clips. Thou- 
sinds of samples of wool have been 
scoured at this plant and many of the 
leading wool growers of the state have 
been generous enough to credit the scour- 
ing plant as having saved the wool grow- 
ers of Texas more than one million dol- 
lars annually since it has been in opera- 


shrinkage of their respective clips. It 
has furthermore had its influence in caus- 
ing buyers to estimate more closely wool 
shrinkages 

The Texas Station in cooperation with 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture has during the past four years been 
conducting a study of sheep, Angora goat, 
and cattle production on some forty rep- 
resentative ranches in the Edwards Plat- 
eau region under the direction of Mr. 
|. P. Gabbard, Chief of the Division of 
Farm and Ranch Economics, who will 
discuss this subject before the convention 
of wool growers at San Angelo in Novem- 
ber. This discussion should be of con- 
siderable interest to the northwestern wool 
growers since Mr, Gabbard will undoubt- 
edly fully explain the advantages of full 
utilization of the ranges in the region by 
stocking them with sheep, cattle, and An- 
gora goats, a practice which is not follow- 
ed to any great extent in the Northwest. 

The Annual Ram Sale, held under the 
auspices of the Sheep and Goat Raisers 
Association, has aided materially in rais- 
ing the standard of West Texas sheep. 
This sale is unique in that a sifting com- 
mittee of well-qualified sheepmen pass 
on the eligibility of all sheep consigned 
to the sale, disqualifying as studs all ani- 

(Continued on page 39) 
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AROUND THE RANGE COUNTRY 


HE notes on weather conditions ap- 

pearing under the names of the vari- 
ous states are furnished by J. Cecil Alter 
of the U. S. Weather Bureau, and based 
upon reports and publications of that 
bureau for the month of August. 


The letters are from interested readers. 
The Wool Grower welcomes and desires 
such communications from any part of 
the country and also invites comment 
and opinions upon questions relating to 
the sheep industry and statements of oc- 
currences of importance and significance 
to wool growers, 


WYOMING 


Inclement weather, with more or less 
snow and low temperatures at times, forc- 
ed livestock out of the mountains rather 
rapidly, beginning early in the month. 
Forage has been pretty good everywhere 
however, and reports generally indicate a 
thrifty condition of all animals, with 
plenty of forage in sight for the fall and 
winter. Cold, wet weather interfered 
somewhat with the maturing and harvest- 
ing of most crops. 


Lusk 


September has been fine with the cx- 
ception of the last week, which has been 
foggy and rainy. We only have about 
two-thirds the amount of feed usually 
grown on the fall ranges but it is of good 
quality. Also there is only about half 
a crop of hay; most stockmen, however, 
have enough to winter on. I haven't 
heard of any sales of hay vet. 

Our grass cured early this year and as 
a result the lambs weigh from eight to ten 
pounds less than usual. A larger number 
of the ewe lambs are being shipped out 
this fall. Sales of yearling ewes have 
been reported at $12 a head and £10 has 
been paid for those of mixed ages. 

Most of the growers in this district 
prefer to sell their wool at home and think 
that we should pool our wool and have 
the buyers come here. We feel that we 
are boycotted, however, as sheepmen in 
tne vicinity of Douglas (only 55 miles 
away) get from one to three cents a pound 
mere, and usually one buyer takes all the 


wool there; so it looks to us as if there 
were some sort of an understanding. 
Lawrence Johnson 
Buffalo 


We have had fair weather during Sep- 
tember and feed prospects for the fall 
months are good. Alfalfa hay can be 
had at $12 a ton, measured by state rule. 

A few yearling ewes have been taken 
at $10 a head, but there does not seem 
to be much of a demand for them and on 
this account more ewes will be bred locally 
than a year ago. 

Willard Hampton 


Casper 


Weather conditions during recent weeks 
have been quite favorable to the sheep 
industry. Feed cured well on the summer 
range and was about normal as to growth 
and the fall feed promises to be good 
(September 11). 

The number of lambs to be shipped this 
fall is below that of a year ago by 25 per 
cent, and the proportion of fat lambs is 
considerably smaller. Possibly one-third 
of the crop will sell as fats and the rest 
as feeders. Most of the men usually ship 
their lambs to Omaha; this year the big 
part of the crop was sold at home. 

Opinion is very much divided in con- 
nection with the wool selling question. 

MONTANA 


Ranges have not been very good, chief- 
ly because of droughty weather, only one 
good rainy spell having occurred, with 
light scattered showers at other times, 
which have been inadequate for the range. 
Livestock have continued in fairly good 
shape, however, though shipments and 
movements from the summer ranges, have 
been rather heavy. Dairy cattle have 
been on feed for some time. Frosty, dry 
weather prevailed during the closing week. 


Cascade 


September came in with a heavy freeze, 
followed by a few light showers, which 
put the range in fair condition. There 
has been no hay that I know of bought 
by sheepmen here, yet. Most people wili 
have enough to carry them through. Hay 


is usually sold in the stack by measure- 
ment, the government rule being used. 

The number of ewe lambs shipped out 
this year will be a little larger than usual, 
not so many being run over on account of 
the shortage in feed. The early lambs 
are weighing out very close to the usual 
weights of years heretofore, but lambs 
of the later lambing are lighter on ac- 
count of the hot, dry weather coming at 
a critical time in their growth. 

The number of ewes bred this fall will 
be smaller than usual by about 20 per 
cent. There have been between thirty and 
forty thousand yearling ewes sold here at 
from $12 to $12.50 per head, but I know 
of no transaction lately in either yearling 
or mixed-age ewes. 

In this immediate vicinity most of the 
sheepmen are stockholders of the National 
Wool Exchange, and naturally are in 
favor of cooperative selling, but there are 
a few who still believe they can outwit 
the wool buyer. Personally I would like 
to see a national wool-selling concern con- 
trolled by the wool growers formed, as 
it would tend to stabilize the wool market 
if it controlled a large volume of wool 


C. A. Dyar 
IDAHO 


Ranges suffered some deterioration for 
the want of moisture, especially at lower 
levels, though late in the month the 
drought was relieved in some northern 
and eastern portions. Consequently fall 
and winter forage is only fair, and some 
feeding is already reported. 
livestock continue in thriving condition 
nearly everywhere, as the scanty forage 
has been very nutritious. The last cut- 
ting of alfalfa was practically finished, 
without loss or hindrance. 


OREGON 


This was a rather poor month for live- 
stock as the ranges have deteriorated 
rapidly for the want of rain nearly every- 
where. There is very little green feed 
except where irrigated and in mountains 
Haying has been completed in good shape. 
Much livestock feeding is reported be- 
cause of the drought. 


However, 
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Lone Rock 

There is plenty of grass on the range 
at present (September 12), but unless we 
get rain the sheep will break it off, for we 
have had very little moisture for some 
time. 

The lamb shipments will be about 5 
per cent under those of a year ago. Most 
of our lambs are sold at home as feeders. 
Mixed feeder lambs have been taken re- 
cently at 11 cents. 

| do not believe there is an ordinary 
mortal built big enough to handle the 
selling of the growers’ wool and satisfy 
them completely. 

C. A. Wick 
Portland 

The range is in poor condition (Sep- 
tember 24)—short and dry. 

The lambs will weigh more this year 
because there are fewer twins in the crop. 
| think all of the ewe lambs are being 
marketed this fall. 

Some ewes of mixed ages recently sold 
at $9 a head. 
about the same size as in the preceding 
year. 

Sheepmen are paying around $15 to 
$17.50 a ton for stacked alfalfa hay, 
bought by measure. 

There is a lot of talk and nothing doing 
in regard to wool marketing. 
ers are very slow to accept other. than 
present methods of selling wool. 

R. E. Jackson 
WASHINGTON 

A good soaking rain is needed generally 
over the state, but more especially in the 
eastern portion. 


The breeding bands are 


Most grow- 


There is however very 
little complaint of poor ranges. or pastures 
and livestock generally have done pretty 
well. Sheep have been brought from 
summer ranges for feed and pasturing in 
rather large numbers in the droughtier 
eastern counties; and cattle movement has 
begun locally. 
NEVADA 

Fairly good conditions prevailed among 
range livestock, a considerable movement 
being reported out of the summer range 
territory, though much of the lower range 
needs rain. Hay crops were reported 
short in a number of localities. Early 
tains have produced good ranges in a 
few sections, including some of the south- 


ern desert areas. Heavy lamb shipments 
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were made, the animals averaging some- 
what lighter than usual. Winter ranges 
are being occupied gradually. 

UTAH 

This was a good month on the range. 
Showers occurred at timely intervals and 
generally in helpful amounts, and fall 
and winter forage made splendid growth 
as a rule, though a few districts are some- 
what in need of moisture again. Cattle 
and sheep are in good shape, though there 
are some reports of lambs being light in 
weight. Cattle roundups are beginning 
and lamb shipments are general. Con- 
siderable quantities of hay were spoiled 
by rain. 

COLORADO 

Ranges and pastures improved steadily 
through the month, though at the close 
some eastern localities, particularly north- 
eastern sections, were in need of rain, The 
third alfalfa crop was mostly harvested 
under good weather conditions. _ Live- 
stock are generally good, except only fair 
in the northeast. Southeastern feedlots 
are being prepared to receive large num- 
bers of sheep. Practically all sheep have 
been moved from the higher ranges of the 
western portion. 

Rio Blanco 

There was a lot of rain and some heavy 
frosts during September; range feed con- 
ditions are good. Very little hay is being 
purchased at this time (September 24), 
but it is quoted at $8 to $10 a ton, by 
measure (512 feet to the ton). 

Some ewes, mixed ages, have recently 
changed hands at $13 a head. A smaller 
number of ewes are being bred this fall, 
but most of the men are retaining the 
usual number of ewe lambs for replenish- 
ment purposes. 

Lambs in this section are from five to 
ten pounds lighter than they were a year 
ago. 

There is much dissatisfaction among 
wool growers about the present conditions 
of marketing wool, but no one seems 
able to put forth a better plan. I think 
most of the sheep owners around here 
favor government control of the public 
ranges. 

E. C. Jones 
Pueblo 

Cool and dry weather during Septem- 

ber was very good for crops and grass, 


and feed is good on the fall range. AI- 
falfa hay in the stack is quoted at $11 
and $12 a ton. It may be bought either 
by weight or measurement. In measur- 
ing hay, the width is added to over and 
the result divided by four. The quotient 
is then squared and multiplied by the 
length and the- result thus obtained 
divided by 512, which is the cube of 8. 

No sales of ewes have been reported, 
but $11 is being asked for yearlings and 
$10 for mixed ages. I think about the 
same number of ewes will be bred this 
season; sheepmen, however, are shipping 
more of their ewe lambs to market than 
they usually do. 

Money is hard to get this fall, owing to 
New York Stock Exchange demand. In- 
terest rates to feeders have been raised 
and the amount loaned to each man has 
been cut down. The whole community 
is feeling the effect of higher interest 
rates. Price of farm products are on a 
higher level this last year, however; but 
sheep and cattle are lower. 

Wool growers of this locality favor the 
pooling system for marketing their crop. 
At present most of the wool is consigned 
to the National Wool Exchange in Bos- 
ton. 


C. W. Beach 
Grand Valley 


We had a few days of rain the early 
part of September, but since then the 
weather has been good (September 21). 
The summer range has provided good 
feed for sheep, and fall prospects are also 
fine. 

Not so many lambs are going market- 
ward this fall, but a larger proportion of 
them are fat. Denver and Kansas City 
receive most of the crop from this sec- 
ticn. There will be more ewe lambs than 
usual held for flock purposes. 

Opinion of the growers of this vicinity 
is favorable to the organization of a grow- 
ers’ company for marketing the wool clip. 

T. C. Bailey 


Meeker 


Mild but unsettled weather prevailed 
during most of the month; the fall range, 
however, is in very good condition at this 
time (September 28). 

(Continued on page 37) 
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TEXAS SHEEPMEN WANT JU. S. 
SENATOR TO SUPPORT TARIFF 


HE following resolutions were passed 

at the recent annual convention of 
the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Asso- 
ciation: 

WHEREAS, a general tariff bill will soon 
be presented to the United States Senate and 
there be passed or be defeated; and, 

WHEREAS, in all likelihood such tariff 
bill will contain schedules levying duties upon 
the importation of wool and mohair, hides 
and frozen meat, acceptable to this Association, 
and, 

WHEREAS, Hon. Tom Connally, the 
Junior Senator from Texas, has many warm 
friends and political supporters in West Texas, 
and among the membership of our Association; 

WHEREAS, Hon. Tom Connally, the 
Junior Senator, expressed himself as being in 
sympathy with those engaged in raising sheep 
and goats and ready and willing to extend 
such assistance as he might to our Association 
and help to render our business stable and 
profitable, and to promote the welfare of this 
section; and, 

WHEREAS, Mr. Connally is fully apprised 
of the views entertained by our Association 
and its membership with reference to tariff 
upon our products, having attended the meet- 
ing of our Association at Kerrville, at which 
the question was discussed in convention and 
corridors and lobbies, and at this time Mr. 
Connally was an interested listener to the 
masterly address of Hon. Joseph Weldon 
Bailey. in which the history of tariff legisla- 
tion was reviewed with a view to demonstrat- 
ing that the doctrine of free raw material was 
indefensible, and not in keeping with the his- 
tory of the Democratic Party's position; and, 

WHEREAS, Mr. Connally thereafter made 
the statement that Mr. Bailey’s speech was 
unanswerable and the positions stated sound 
and in harmony with the history of the 
Democratic Party; and, 


WHEREAS, Mr. Connally is held in the 
highest esteem by the people of this section 
because of his upright character, his pure 
private life, and greatly admired because of 
his intellectual attainments and mental qualifi- 
cations: 

NOW, THEREFORE, Be It Resolved that 
the Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association of 
Texas, at its annual convention assembled on 
this August 2, 1929, at Del Rio, Texas, do ur- 
gently request that Mr. Connally act with 
greatest deliberation and do nothing by way 
of speech or act, or vote, that would result 
to the detriment of our industries or having 
a tendency to render our industries less profit- 
able, or to render conditions now obtaining less 
stable and certain. 

WHEREAS, the tariff requirements of the 
wool and mohair producers of Texas are iden- 
tical with those of the fruit and vegetable 
growers of the Rio Grande Valley of Texas. 
It is our desire that all influences and agencies, 
both economic and political, favorable to the 
protection of products of the sheep and goat 
ranches of Texas and the products of the Rio 
Grande Valley be coordinative. 

The schedules as included in the Hawley 
Bill are, for the most part, highly acceptable 
to the producers of wool and mohair, and, 
while in some instances there should be higher 
duties levied, this being particularly true of 
the schedules affecting luster or Lincoln wool, 
rags, waste, noils, shoddy, mungo and flocks, 
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yet, on the whole, the Hawley Bill is a vast im- 
provement over the present Fordney-McCum- 
ber Act, and defeat of the Hawley Bill will 
mean the acceptance upon our part of a les; 
favorable tariff upon the products of wool 
and mohair: 


NOW, THEREFORE, Be It Resolved by 
the Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association of 
‘Texas, at its annual convention assembled on 
this August 2, 1929, at Del Rio, Texas, that 
we urge our United States Senators from 
lexas to participate in formulating the tariff 
bill in the Senate along the lines of ‘the Hawley 
Bill, and to vote for the bill as a whole upon 
final passage. 

We heartily approve the action of Con- 
gressman Hudspeth of El Paso and Congress- 
man McCloskey of San Antonio in voting fer 
the Hawley Tariff Bill in its entirety ana we 
give our unqualified endorsement to the tar ff 
policy laid down by Congressman Hudspeth 
in his speech in the House of Representatives 
ad ashington on May 27, 1929, in which he 
said: 


“We want a real farmer’s tariff. We 
want also a just and equitable tariff, 
where every industry will receive equal 
benefits and bear equal burdens. Be 
honest with the people at home and in 
Washington. When you tell them you 
are for a tariff in West Texas, vote 
for a tariff if it carries adequate duties 
on the products of the farm and ranch, 
and then show your good faith to 
those splendid people out there and 
vote for the bill on final passage.” 


We have become weary of the time worn 
custom employed by some of our representa- 
tives in Congress in claiming credit for 
schedules which they voted against, and we 
warn those in charge of the policies of both 
major parties that the voters of the fruit, 
vegetable, wool and mohair sections of Texas 
will not tolerate a continuation of such politi- 
cal tactics. We shall hold our Senators and 
Congressmen to a_ strict accountability for 
supporting a tariff policy that visits distress 
and poverty upon our own people. 

We speak for the products of the Rio Grande 
Valley and the wool and mohair belt of Texas, 
and it is our intention to acquaint at least 
fifty thousand qualified voters with our views 
above expressed. 








NEVADA HEARINGS ON 
RANGE LANDS 

HE recent session of the Nevada Leg- 

islature created a State Range Com- 
mission. The members are Governor 
Balzar; State Engineer Geo. WV. Malone; 
and J. F. Shaughnessy, chairman of the 
Public Service Commission. 

This commission held its first public 
hearing on September 9, at Carson Cit) 
The Federal Land Bank at Berkeley was 
represented by Messrs. Ellis and Thomas, 
and the U. S. Forest Service by Dana 
Parkinson of the Ogden office, and A. 
McQueen, supervisor of the Humboldt 
Forest. This hearing was announced 
the first of a number to be held by the 
commission for 
formation on the subject and for obtain- 
ing the views and suggestions of all those 
who are concerned either 
grazing lands or from the standpoint of 
local, state, or national interests. 

The Carson City hearing was confined 


acquiring complete in- 


as users of the 


principally to consideration of the presen, 
conditions. It is expected that recom- 
mendations for action by the state will 
be submitted later on, though probably 
such action may be delayed in view of the 
general aspect of the problem that has 
been presented by President Hoover's 
proposal for appointment of a comm's- 
sion to study the general public land prob. 
lem of the western states. 

At Carson City, Secretary Vernon Met- 
calf, representing the Nevada Land anid 
Livestock Association offered reasons why 
the present circumstances of public do- 
main and national forest grazing operate 
against fulfillment of the proper duty o! 
that resource. His argument was in part 
as follows: 

That the indiscriminate grazing permitted 

under government sufferance on the unre- 
served public domain results in such a con- 
tinual shifting among outfits of use of the 
forage resource values as to force all concerned 
to concentrate on range conquest, to the de- 
struction of the resource, rather than conser- 
vative management. 
_ That the grazing administration principles 
in effect on the so-called national forest with- 
drawals in Nevada likewise provide for a con- 
tinual shifting of the use of the resource values 
away from the stockraising units established 
thereupon, thus denying each the proper incen- 
tive of protection in the reward of building 
up its range and instead, encouraging an atti- 
tude of its current exploitation. 

That in both cases as use is lost, not only 


do the range husbanding plans break down, 
lessening the revenue producing abilities of the 
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resource, but the revenues from the lost re- 
source values are not present to fulfill their 
necessary function of supporting operating ex- 
pense and capital investment requirements of 
the established stockraising units. This upsets, 
in turn, such important factors as the land 
tax and credit values of the privately owned 
lands, causing our present land tax and land 
credit troubles in Nevada. 

That, in addition to this situation, direct 
revenue grazing charges are being exacted for 
yse of the part of the resource situated within 
the forest withdrawals, based upon such high 
standards as to deprive the stockraising units 
established thereupon of sufficient revenue to 
furnish support for that part of their capital 
investment of privately owned stock-raising 
lands. In fact, the rates are so high as to 
represent in full the value, from this angle, 
jot only of the part of the forage resource 


within the forest withdrawals, but that on the 
open public domain ranges as well, 

That this circumstance, by itself, prohibits 
the resource from fulfilling that major duty of 
furnishing a reasonable return on the privately 
owned stockraising land part essential to an 
efficient operation of the stockraising units, 
and in turn leaves the entire commonwealth 
without a sound foundation for its land settle- 
ment program to the direct and permanent 
injury of the public interest. 

That the combined circumstances effectively 
and definitely prohibit that use of the resource 
of the publicly owned lands of Nevada as a 
whole, and that control over the revenues 
convertible therefrom, vital to fulfillment of 
its proper duty, as set forth, to the upbu‘ld- 
ing and support of the surrounding com- 
munities and the commonwealth as a whole, 
and in turn to the public interest of the entire 
country. 





he All-Meat Diet Not Injurious to Health 


or Efficiency 


Conclusions Drawn from Year’s Experimental Dieting of Vihljalmur 
Stefansson and Karsten Anderson, Arctic Explorers. 


detailed statement of the effects of 
A the all-meat diet followed for mere 
than a year in New York City by Vihl- 
jamur Stefansson, the Arctic explorer, 
and his fellow explorer Karsten Andersen, 
was made public recently by Dr. E. P. 
DuBois of New York, medical direciur 
of the Russell Sage Institute of Pathology 
inan address before the Thirteenth Inter- 
national Congress of Physiology at Bos 
ton, Massachusetts. 
Outlines Effects of Diet 
The effects of the all-meat diet an Ste- 
fansson and Andersen as outlined by D: 
DuBois were as follows: 

1. The general health of the 
subjects was excellent. 

2. Neither of the men on the 
meat diet gave any evidence of de- 
crease in mental or muscular tend- 
ency. 

3. Careful tests failed to reveal 
any damage to the kidneys. 

4. The blood pressure was not 
affected. 

5. There was little change in 
weight. 

Concludes Diet Is Not Harmful 

“In general we may conclude that white 
men, after they have become accustomed 
to the omission of other foods from their 
diet, may subsist an an exclusive meat 
diet in a temperate climate without dam- 
age to health or efficiency ” 


The experiment at the Russell Sage In- 
stitute of Pathology, of which Dr. Graham 
Lusk is the scientific director, was con- 
ducted in part on funds supplied by the 
Institute of American Meat Packers, Dr. 
DuBois stated. The experiment was con- 
ducted with the general direction of a 
committee of scientists of which Dr. Ray- 
mond Pearl of John Hopkins University 
was chairman. 

In discussing the practical significance 
of the experiment, Dr. DuBois stated in 
part: 

“The opinion among some physicians 
has been that only a small quantity of 
protein (especially meat protein) should 
be eaten by man because larger amounts 
may lead to disturbances of health of a 
more or less serious nature. The experi- 
ence of the Eskimos and other meat eat- 
ing races has been thought not to dis- 
prove the validity of this point of view 
because of the climate and living condi- 
tions which prevail where the all-meat 
diet is used. This experiment was carried 
out in the temperate climate of New York 
City, with two men of sedentary habits 
who were writing and doing other types 
of brain work along with only moderate 
amounts of exercise. They lived their 
usual lives while on the all-meat diet with- 
out any noticeable effect upon their 
health. Full physical and mental vigor 
were maintained.” 


Additional details concerning the ex- 
periment and its effect on the subjects 
were outlined as follows by Dr. DuBois: 


Stefansson Suggests Experiment 


“The experiment was undertaken as the 
direct result of a suggestion by Stefans- 
son himself, who, it will be recalled, lived 
for several years during his Arctic travels 
on a diet composed principally or exclu- 
sively of meat. 

“Dr. Stefansson and his physician, Dr. 
Clarence W. Lieb, believed that the diet 
could be followed in a city like New York. 

“For subjects of the experiment we had 
Dr. Stefansson, 47 years of age, and Mr. 
Karsten Andersen, 37, a former member 
of Stefansson’s expedition, who had spent 
three years in the Arctic. Both of these 
men lived on an exclusive meat diet for 
one year, eating beef muscle, tongue, liver, 
kidney, brain, fat and bone marrow and 
also veal, lamb, pork and limited quanti- 
ties of chicken on a few occasions. At 
times on journeys when meat could not 
be obtained, Stefansson ate some eggs and 
butter. The fluids taken were meat 
broths, black tea and water. No foods 
other than meat were eaten at any time 
except as stated. 

Were Under Strict Observation 


“Stefansson remained in the metabolism 
ward for only a few weeks and then con- 
tinued the diet at his apartment in the 
city and later at his house in a suburb. 
Andersen was under constant observation 
in the ward for 98 days and then joined 
Stefansson in the suburb. Both men re- 
turned for observation during the last few 
weeks of the meat diet and the beginning 
of the normal diet. iy 

“The diet used contained from 100 to 
135 grams of protein a day The large 
bulk of the calories was furnished by 175 
to 250 grams of fat. On the average this 
means about 600 grams or 20 ounces of 
lean meat and 250 grams or 8 ounces of 
fatty tissues were eaten daily. Both sub- 
jects averaged about 2,600 calories a day. 

Subjects Led Sedentary Lives 


“The subjects were studied in the Sage 
respiration calorimeter. There was prac- 
tically no change in their basal metabol- 
ism. The weights of the two Arctic ex- 
plorers dropped 2.5 and 3 kilograms dur- 
ing the early weeks of the meat diet and 
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then remained almost constant. They 
were in nitrogen balance. They lived the 
ordinary lives of city dwellers and their 
exercise consisted of walking for an hour 
or so a day, with occasional test runs of 
about 2%4 miles. Their general health 
was excellent and when they selected their 
own proportions of fat and protein there 
were no gastro-intestinal symptoms. There 
was no evidence of gaseous distention or 
intestinal putrifaction. As might have 
been expected, however, there was a 
continuous loss of calcium. Meat con- 
tains but little calcium and the Eski- 
mos make good this deficiency by chew- 
ing the soft ends of ribs. The Arc- 
tic explorers instinctively began to follow 
this custom but we had to stop it as it 
interfered with the estimation of the cal- 
cium intake. The phosphorus balance 
was also slightly negative. 

“Neither of the men on the meat 
diet gave any evidence of decrease in 
mental or muscular efficiency. The test 
runs of 2% miles showed no significant 
change in the speed of running or signs 
of fatigue. Careful tests failed to reveal 
any damage to the kidneys; the acetone 
excretion moderate. The blood 
chemistry examination by Dr. Tolstoi 
gave uniform results except for an in- 
crease in the blood fat.” 


Was 





ECONOMICAL WAY TO USE 
RYE AS SHEEP FEED 

am tempted to write of my experience 
| with rye as hay and pasture for sheep, 
in the hope that some sheepman, up 
against it for may benefit. Of 
course, it is plain that to get the results 
that | get with rye, one must play the 
game as I do and not as “grampa” used 
to do. 

First you can cut out the expense of 
deep plowing, fallowing, etc. Just drill 
the seed in deep—two inches—early in 
the fall, putting on 80 to 90 pounds per 
acre. If for hay, be sure and cut it when 
only about one-half to two-thirds of the 
heads are out of the boot. Don’t try to 
get all you can out of the first crop, or 
you lose on the second crop. Don’t rake 
it up green and cure it in the shock. Let 
it lie and roast in the swath, so it will 
be sweet, not sour. The stubble will sprout 
at once and produce a second crop, rain 


feed, 








or shine, provided you cut your first crop 
early enough. Let the second crop ripen 
to the hard dough before cutting and let 
it roast in the swath. The beards of this 
second crop will not bother the sheep a 
bit. Out of the two crops, you get suc- 
culence, roughness and a grain ration. 
There are millions of acres adapted to 
rye, but of course to farm it all and pro- 


duce millions of tons of feed for sheep 
will not help sheepmen any if more and 
better feed merely means expansion of 
flocks,—more sheep, but not better sheep 
What sheepmen need is more feed for the 
sheep they have, not more half-starved 
unsalable sheep. 
Lincoln Braden 
Burney, Calif 








RESEEDING RANGE LANDS 


The following discussion of improvement of range pastures recently was 
radio broadcasted from station K. O. A., Denver by Herbert C. Hanson of 
the Extension Service, Colorado Agricultural College, Fort Collins, Colorado, 


DJACENT to the foothills in east- 
A ern and northern Colorado are 
many abandoned plowed fields covered 
mostly with worthless weeds. Often these 
fields are the best parts of cattle ranges. 
Reseeding such areas has been success- 
ful when the land was prepared by plow- 
ing or disking followed by harrowing. 
Drilling in the seed is better than broad- 
casting. The best plants to sow are 
smooth brome grass, slender or western 
wheat grass, and yellow sweet clover. 
About twenty pounds of seed per acre is 
sufficient if a good seed bed has been 
prepared. Stands of grass have been se- 
cured in a few places by merely broad- 
casting the seed on unprepared soil fol- 
lowed by brush harrowing but usually 
this method results in a waste of seed. 
After an area has been planted it should 
be protected from grazing during the first 
sezson so as to give the young plants a 
chance to become established. 

Abandoned plowed areas in the sand- 
hill country may be seeded to a similar 
mixture: smooth brome grass, slender or 
western wheat grass, yellow sweet clover 
and small amounts of meadow fescue and 
orchard grass. The addition of a very 
rapidly growing grass, as perennial rye, 
may aid in preventing sand-blowing. 

In New Mexico gravelly slopes have 
been successfully planted to a native 
shrub, called chamiza or salt bush, even 
where the rainfall is as low as seven inches 
per year. This plant furnishes excellent 
forage. As few as six or seven acres of 
unirrigated land with a good stand of 
chamiza have been reported to carry a 
cow for one year. Seeding should be 
done in the late summer or fall. Broad- 


casting followed by disking has produced 
good stands provided that rodents are 
not too numerous. Seed is not on the 
market but can be rapidly gathered. This 
plant is widely distributed in Colorado 
also. 

The question has sometimes been asked 
by stockmen if there is some plant that 
could be seeded in sagebrush range to 
increase the forage. | Experiments con- 
ducted in northern Colorado demonstrat- 
ed that the sagebrush is already making 
such full demands upon the soil that 
grass seedlings had no chance whatever 
in competition with it. The range can 
be improved, however, by burning off 
the sagebrush. 
not appear to be necessary because a fine 
stand of grass appears the first season 
after burning. The best time for burn- 
ing is in the fall. The plants are dry and 
there is less damage to the grass. The 
ensuing stand of grass will be more dense 
if it is protected for a season from grazing 
It is also desirable to kill off as many 
rodents as possible, especially jack rabbits 
These animals concentrate their grazing 
on the cleared areas and cause a decrease 
in the number of forage plants. 

Reseeding often pays on alkali seepage 
land. Much of this land is unprofitable 
for crop production and drainage cannot 
be secured. Often such areas are in na 
tive grasses. If the soil is extremely al: 
kaline or if water stands on the surface 
much of the time it is best to pasture 
them as they are. But if the land 
not excessively alkaline and it supports 
some wheat grass, or if beets and barle) 
can grow on it, then certain tame forage 
plants will grow. The most suitable for 
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these conditions are slender or western 
wheat grass, meadow fescue, red top, 
smooth brome grass and yellow sweet 
clover. The soil should be prepared by 
plowing or disking followed by harrow- 
ing. The seed should be drilled. 
Reseeding has proved successful on 
various kinds of waste or poor range land, 
such as abandoned plowed areas, gravelly 
slopes and alkali areas, provided that 
proper seeding methods are used. Best 
success has usually been obtained when 
the soil had been prepared and the seed 
drilled in. Merely broadcasting the seed, 
especially where the vegetation is already 
fairly dense, usually amounts to throw- 
ing away the seed. Some poor range 
land, as sagebrush in northern Colorado, 
can be more economically improved by 
other methods, as burning, than by re- 
seeding. Reseeded areas should be pro- 
tected from grazing by livestock and by 
rodents for best results. Rodents alone 
may cause reseeding to be unsuccessful. 





OHIO PUREBRED RAM SPECIAL 
HE Ohio Purebred Ram Special is al- 
most a “regular” now. Each fall, 

through the cooperation of the Ohio State 

University, Ohio Experiment Station, 

county agricultural agents, Ohio Sheep 

and Wool Growers Association, the Amer- 
ican and Delaine Merino Record and 
other breed associations, and the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad, purebred rams 
are carried fairly to the doors of the wool 
growers of Ohio. The 1929 train made 
eleven stops between September 16 and 

September 21. 

In addition to the opportunity of buy- 
ing from the train “reasonably priced, 
purebred, selected and guaranteed rams,” 
sheepmen were shown on this year’s train 
the results of different methods of sheep 
management as indicated by experiments 
conducted at the Carpenter Test Farm, 
and heard excellent discussions on feed- 
ing and breeding and other important 
phases of the industry. The train also 
carried exhibits of wool, sheep farm 
equipment, and illustrated charts of the 
common sheep parasites and methods of' 
control. 


WEST TEXAS SHEEP SHOW 
HE final ribbon was placed on the 
250 sheep in the annual show of the 

Sheep and Goat Raisers Association and 
of the West Texas Exposition. (San An- 
gelo, September i6-21) after recor 
classes of quality flocks had been examin- 
ed by W. G. Kammlade, the judge, who is 
a member of the faculty of the University 
of Illinois. Such remarks as “this is one 
of the best sheep I ever saw” fell from the 
lips of the judge as he tossed the blue, 
red and other colored ribbons on the backs 
of the sheep at the conclusion of each 
class. Texas, Utah, and California breed- 
ers were winners of the many awards. 
Breeders from all parts of Texas declared 
that the show was the best that had ever 
been assembled here. There were many 
new exhibitors and few professional show 
herds. 

Among the leading winners were F. N. 
Bullard of Woodland, California; T. L. 
Drisdale of Juno Texas; H. C. Johansen 
of Brady, Texas; J. E. Sewell of Kemp- 
ner, Texas; the Ranch Experiment Station 
near Sonora. The show was conducted 
under the direction of D. T. Jones, super- 
intendent and J. M. Jones, head of the 
advisory committee of the Sheep and Goat 
Raisers Association of Texas. 





THE POCATELLO RAM SALE 
EVEN hundred fifty rams were of- 
fered in the sale conducted at Poca- 

tello, Idaho, on October 4 by the Idaho 

Wool Growers Association. This is the 

third annual sale which the Idaho organi- 

zation has conducted at Pocatello as a 

service to range breeders who wish to pur- 

chase rams for service in range bands as 
nearly as possible at the time they will be 
turned out. 

In the Hampshire yearling ram section 
the Wood Live Stock Company sold 60 
rams in five lots of from five to 25 head 
at prices ranging from $25 to $36, or at 
an average price of $31.80. The Cam- 
bridge Land and Live Stock Company of 
Cambridge, Idaho, was also a large con- 
signor, having 86 rams that sold at an 
average price of $32.50. Other Hamp- 
shires were consigned by Harvey C. Glick 


of Lewisville, who sold six at $37; H. J. 
Mersdorf, Meridian, who sold five at 
$60; J. L. Phillips, Caldwell, with five at 
$37; B. C. Cobb & Son, Boise, with four 
at $41; C. H. Riedesel of Kimama, who 
sold two at $39; and C. P. Anderson, 
Thatcher, who sold two at $53. 

One hundred ten: Hampshire ram lambs 
sold in lots of from five to 20 head at an 
average price of $29.50. 

Fifty-five crossbred Suffolk-Hampshire 
ram lambs averaged $50.50. Included in 
this section of the sale was one pen of ten 
lambs sold by Mike Barclay of Black- 
foot, at $70 each. 

Rambouillet yearlings sold at from $18 
to $41 each; the 94 head offered in this 
sale averaging $20.80. The high pen of 
Rambouillets was one of ten head sold 
by H. S. Crane of Nounan at $41, Three 
pens, each of ten head of Lincoln ram 
lambs, sold at $30, $33, and $38 per 
head. 





PRICES AT THE WYOMING 
RAM SALE 

N average price of $42.15 was made on 
A 1,092 rams (including ram lambs), 
sold at the Second Annual Wyoming Ram 
Sale. The sale was conducted by the 
Wyoming Wool Growers Association and 
was held at Casper on September 17 and 
18. 

A Lincoln stud ram consigned by R. S. 
Robson and Son of Denfield, Ont., Can- 
ada, topped the sale at $200. The second 
high figure, $160, was made by a year- 
ling Corriedale entered by Malcolm Mon- 
creiffe, of Big Horn, Wyoming. Two 
Candland Rambouillet rams were pur- 
chased by G. W. French of Riverton, 
Wyoming, oa $150 each. The top price 
on crossbred ram lambs was made by 2 
pen of five consigned by the Wood Live 
Stock Company of Spencer, Idaho, and 
purchased by A. D. MacFarlane of Pow- 
der River, Wyoming, at $46.00 each. 

Average prices were: 





No. Head Av. Price 
4O4 Ranibowlets: ...n $40.82 
TAD TRGTOGUINED ooccitccttcccds echo ci 44.80 
60 Corriedales (yearlings) .......0.00........ 46.00 
25: Corriedales (lambs) =... 38.80 
94 Lincolns (yearlings and 

two-year-olds) .. 59.70 
45 Taneoims (mamius) 2... 43.66 
Me OCR NE seed dl hs 53.00 
129 Crossbreds (yearlings) ........0........ 44.00 


Ol Crossbreds Ulnmibs) 200.2 33.35 
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Distribution to be Controlling Factor in 
Winter Feedin3, Season 


By J. E. Poole 


ROVIDED the package of lambs that 
Peas into winter feeding quarters dur- 
ing the western gathering season just clos- 
ing is equitably distributed during the 
coming season, feeders will have an op- 
portunity to get off on the right foot. 
Cost of the entire package was somewhat 
lower than that tucked away last fall and 
if the weekly market contributions from 
the December to April period can be kept 
down close to actual requirements, results 
should be fairly satisfactory. 
conditions are somewhat different, espec- 
ially with respect to cost and, especially 
in the case of lowa, the purchase has been 
sufficiently heavy to create at least mild 
concern regarding the financial outcome. 
Any attempt to crowd the market with 
short-fed stock can have but one result, 
forcing prices below a normal level. Last 
year January and December receipts were 
light, enabling the market to get on a 
$14@14.50 basis in December, gaining 
an additional $3 per hundredweight there- 
after, but collapsing late in the season 
when Colorado misplayed its hand. If 
the rule works, the start should be low 
and the finish high on this occasion. A 
regular movement is more important than 
a light crop in maintaining prices as 
whenever any considerable excess over 
200,000 lambs weekly goes into distribu- 
tive channels the dressed market balls up, 
product accumulates at Atlantic seaboard 
markets and a kick-back is felt at the live 
market. 


l-eeding 


This season territory adjacent to and 
east of Chicago has not acquired its usual 
quota of lambs and if this deficiency is 
not made up there will be less competition 
from that quarter. Between Chicago and 
the Missouri River there is a full crop in 
preparation and it contains the germ of a 
disorderly market, Killers’ attitude is 
not open to doubt; they intend to buy at 
the lowest possible figure. Doubtless the 
season will disclose surprises as it works 
along. 

Strenuous effort has been made in corn- 
belt circles all through the present season 
to talk feeder prices down. This cam- 


paign was partly responsible for the Sep- 
tember break, but it would have occurred 
in any event. Whenever feeders sell on 
a parity or above fat lambs, investment 
demand is automatically restricted, but 
at $11.50@I12.50 per hundredweight the 
money cannot be in jeopardy. There is 
assurance in the summer performance of 
the dressed market which has absorbed 
increasing slaughter, which in August ex- 
ceede! that of last year by 100,000 head. 
without effort on a $13@13.50 live lamb 
basis. 

The passing season has developed few 
features. One was the short and inferior 
crop of western killing lambs, accompanied 
by a corresponding increase in the num- 
ber of natives, which in comparison with 
westerns were in better condition, al- 
though the whole grist was lacking in this 
respect. Lack of recent urgent demand 
for breeding ewes is tantamount to a pro- 
test against recent high prices and also 
suggestive of subsidence of the farm flock 
furore. As few native ewes have reached 
the market there is prima facie evidence 
that farmers are growing their own breed- 
ing stock. New prices of both wool and 
lambs may exert the logical influence of 
checking recently swelling native lamb 
production. 

Many aged and broken-mouthed ewes 
have been put out of the way by going 
either to the feedlot or the butcher, Farm 
breeders have taken advantage of oppor- 
tunity to buy good-mouthed breeders at 
$6.50@7.50 per hundredweight, but the 
transfer of yearling ewes by purchase this 
year has been limited. The money situ- 
ation has exerted an influence on this 
trade, bankers squawking when requested 
to advance purchase money. This has 
exerted a healthy influence by checking 
overstocking. 

Feeders have discriminated against 
white-face lambs, but late in the season 
the penalty was reduced to 50 cents per 
hundredweight. Indifferent types of feed- 
ing lambs have been penalized severely. 
Killers have alternately thrown out native 
buck lambs and taken them at the load 


price, depending on their needs at the 
moment and whether the product was 
paying out or losing money. 

Apparent concerted action among buy- 
ing interests has been in evidence all 
through the season. 
on that side of the market jumped the 
traces. Occasionally outsiders 
temporarily exerted a bullish influence 
but purchasing of this nature has been 
negligible. When one or even two out- 
siders come into a market they do not 
raise the top price a dollar. All summer 
the buying policy has been to hold down 
the top, buying the mass within a narrow 
spread and, not infrequently at one ponv- 


Rarely has anvone 


have 


lar figure. 

The situation and the prospect at the 
inception of the winter feeding season, or 
subsequent to the fall clean-up of natives 
is reasonably promising, but few peopl 
in the believe that 
prices will be repeated, most of the talent 
expecting a flighty market, owing to tix 
feed situation and anxiety on the part oi 
bill at the 


trade last winter’s 


feeders to shut off the feed 
earliest opportunity. 


SALE OF WESTERN EWES IN 
NEBRASKA 
several 


ACH 


ewes 


fall thousand western 
reach farmers of the Middle 
West through auction sales held by L. R. 
White of Lexington, Nebraska, who pur- 
chases the ewes early in the spring on the 
western ranges and breeds them for early 
lambing. This year’s sale, advertised in 
the Omaha Daily Journal Stockman to 
occur October 1,. included 4000 Idaho and 
Wyoming ewes, averaging 120 pounds in 
weight. The advertisement that 
quite a large number of the ewes would 
have solid mouths and the 

good for one or two crops of lambs. A 
part of thé ewes scheduled for sale on 
October | did not arrive in time and it 
is reported that they have been offered 
by private sale at $8.25 a head. 

These ewes, bred as they are to lamb 
in December, are recommended to the 
farmers as mony-makers, as the lambs are 
ready for the Easter market, usually a 
good one. The increase in the demand 
for the ewes each fall attests the success 
with which they are handled. Last year 
the ewes were purchased by farmers from 
nine different states. 


stated 


balance be 
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THE LAMB 


HE national lamb campaign sweeps on, 
its latest achievement being perhaps the 
most phenomenal to date. 

In a whirlwind campaign conducted re- 
cently in seven. prominent cities in Ohio 
more than 3,000 retail meat dealers 
witnessed lamb cutting demonstrations 
and added their unanimous approval 
of the new methods. In addition sev- 
eral hundred housewives and home 
economics students were acquainted 
with the modern lamb cuts. 

The Ohio program, to which three 
weeks chuck full of activities were de- 
voted, was carried on under the direct 
supervision of Professor F. HH. Helm- 
reich, of the animal husbandry depart- 


SWEEPS ON ~ 


tage. The fact is appreciated that proper 
“staging” is important if the work isto be 
emphasized to the fullest extent. 


CAMPAIGN 




















Packers, retailers, chain store men, and 
others, all were convinced that there never 
has been anything introduced which 
has proved of more practical benefit 
to the lamb industry. The fact that 
the meetings in Ohio not only attracted 
men from the cities in which they were 
held, but interested outsiders to the 
extent that they traveled many miles 
to be present, is indicative of the in- 
tensive interest. Large audiences— 
concerted attention—many questions— 
words of praise—actual use of the cut- 
ting methods by retailers—all of these 






























things combine. to bear out the point 
that the interest in the modern lamb 
cutting methods is sincere; that the in- 
formation provided will be retained by 
retailers and used to advantage for 


ment of Ohio State University. The 
program has been characterized as 
“one of the most successful series of 
demonstrations ever put on in any®& 
state.” 

The cities on the itinerary were yen Se : 
Akron, Youngstown, Canton, Lima, Dayton, As in other sections of the country, 
the demonstration work of Max O. Cullen 
was roundly applauded by the Ohio audi- 
ences. In his talk accompanying the cutting 
of the lamb, Mr. Cullen pointed out that this 
is an age of moJern conveniences and ideas; 
small attractive 


Springfield and Columbus. 

The lamb work was truly in the spotlight 
in Ohio—both literally arid figuratively. 
The figurative spotlight was, of course, the 
tremendous favor with which the program 


; a : : that consumers want the 

was greeted. The literal spotlight was in- 
; ; package. 

stalled as stage equipment. - 
Three days were cevoted to Akron, the first 

city on the list. On September 16, the open- 


ing day, more than 175 retailers gathered for 


It was found that this spotlight added ma- 
terially to the effectiveness of the demon- 
stration. Its strong rays, focused on the 


a cutting demonstration, the other days two 
demonstrator, brought out his every move A ¢ . 


| more meetings were held—one for employees 
and everv cut of lamb to excellent advan- § 


Premium 


Rolled 
Lamb Loin Roast 


The uniform 


ESS 


relenenl 
— 





MERCHANDISING NEW STYLE LAMB CUTS 

The Hartzell style of lamb cuts developed by the National Wool Growers Association’s lamb demonstration campaign have been 
adopted by the large packers. Within recent weeks Swift & Co. have commenced cutting large numbers of carcasses into retail cuts 
at their own plant in Chicago for distribution te retail shops located in cities along car routes served from that plant. As shown in 
the cuts rolled shoulders of lamb, rolled lamb loin roasts, legs of lamb, and chops in all forms are prepared in retail cuts wrapped in 
transparent celophane paper. They reach the retailer in excellent condition, ready for sale and delivery without further handling. This 
preparation of the carcass at the central plant results in many economies and is adding greatly to the extent of the orders of retail 
butchers for lamb as well as to the popularity of lamb with the consumers. 
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of the A. & P. Co. and one for the Kroger 
Grocery Company. In each instance the 
event was given one hundred per cent 
support with every member of the force, 
both employees and officials in attendance. 

Following the program in Akron two 
meetings were held in Youngstown, these 
being productive of much interest on the 
part of meat retailers, packers, and chain 
store men. The excellent success of the 
Youngstown campaign was attributed 
largely to the willing cooperation of all 
interests. 

Both Youngstown meetings were held 
at the Y. M, C. A., the first for inde- 
pendent retailers and the second for re- 
tailers and chain store men. The second 
meeting was said to be one of the best of 
the entire Ohio campaign. 

Liberal publicity given the campaign 
in Canton added much impetus to the 
work in that city. This publicity was 
responsible for bringing in a number of 
retailers from surrounding towns as far 
distant as sixty miles. Three meetings 
were held in this city. The first one was 
for retailers and wholesalers. More than 
300 were in attendance at the city auditor- 
ium where it was held. Following this 
a demonstration was given for 150 high 
school students of home economics. This 
was followed by a meeting at the city 
auditorium for chain store men and in- 
dependent retail meat dealers. 

Lima meat retailers turned out en 
masse for the meeting in their city. Nearly 
300 were in the audience 
at Memorial Hall to see 
the modern lamb cutting 
methods. 

The opening meeting 
in Dayton on September 
26 was one of the largest 
held thus far. The audi- 
ence was comprised of 
more than 400 indepen- 
dent retailers. A second 
excellent meeting was 
held on September 27 for 
both the chain stores and 
independent shops, at 
which time an equally 
interested audience was 
present. 
was possible to do espe- 

















M. B. MELTON 
An employee of the A. & P. stores at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has been officially proclaimed 
the new champion at boning and rolling the 
breast of lamb. At a recent contest for re- 
tailers in that city, Mr. Melton clipped five 
seconds from the former record of one min- 
ute and two seconds set almost a year ago 
by Alfred B. Ferko of Milwaukee. 


cially intensive work in the broadcasting 
of radio talks. Three talks concerning 
the campaign were broadcast from Sta- 
tion WSMK with pleasing results. 

In Springfield, Ohio, the Chamber of 
Commerce gave excellent cooperation in 
conducting the program. The local chair- 
man of arrangements had selected a hall 
for the meetings but the interest in ad- 








CAMPAIGN TAKES LIMA, OHIO, BY STORM 


Packers and retailers of Lima turned out in force for the lamb cutting demon- 
stration held in the City Auditorium on the evening of September 25. The lamb 
demonstrations in Ohio were a feature of a Meat School sponsored by the animal 
husbandry department of Ohio State University in cooperation with the National 
- Wool Growers Association, lamb feeders of Colorado and Nebraska and the Na- 
In Dayton it tional Live Stock and Meat Board. The audience was asked to raise their hands 


if they thought these new cutting methods would increase lamb sales. 
shows the response. 


vance was so exceptionally keen that it 
was apparent the hall would be too small. 
The Chamber of Commerce glacly pro- 
vided its auditorium, which proved none 
too large to care for the crowds on two 
different occasions. The first meeting in 
the Chamber of Commerce auditorium 
was for independent retailers with more 
than 200 present. On the next day the 
chain store organizations were entertain- 
ed, the audience totaling in excess of 250 
with approximately twenty-five per cent 
of this number being independent dealers, 
Contact also was made with the high 
school in Springfield, where approximate- 
ly 200 students of home economics and 
their teachers attended the lamb cutting 
demonstration. 

In Columbus, Ohio, four excellent 
meetings were held. The first of these 
was for the A. & P. organization at its 
warehouse, where 100 officials and em- 
ployees were in attendance. At Ohio State 
University some 150 students of home 
economics and animal husbandry made 
up an interested audience for a demon- 
stration of the new lamb cutting methods 
More than 250 independent retailers were 
present at a meeting at the David Davies 
Packing Company, and a similar number 
of employees of the Kroger Stores Com- 
pany made up the audience for the final 
meeting of the Ohio program. 

At the close of each of the meetings in 
Ohio every one in the audience was pro- 
vided with a slip of paper and asked to 
write on this his opinion 
of the lamb cutting dem- 
onstration. 
of gaining the dealers’ 
reaction to the lamb 
work was used for the 
first time in Ohio with 
gratifying results. Fol- 
lowing are a few of the 
opinions which have been 
picked at random: 

“I have studied meats 
and counseled with meat 
dealers for many years 
and felt | knew the meat 
business thoroughly, but 
I acknowledge this is the 
best modern demonstra- 
tion I have seen.”—E. F 
(Continued on page 39) 
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Lamb Market Conditions and Prices in September 


OMAHA 


MAHA shared the shortage of sheep 
O and lambs shown by most markets 
during September. Supplies totaled ap- 
proximately 449,000 head, 73,000 fewer 
than arrived during September, 1928, but 
about 20,000 head heavier than for the 
same month two years ago. 

Idaho and Wyoming were the two main 
contributing states during the month, 
sending in between them over half the 
run. Utah, Montana, Nevada, South 
Dakota, and Oregon furnished balance of 
the range supply, a few coming from Colo- 
rado and a smattering from Texas. 

Most of the range states shipped lighter 
this year. Idaho showed a slight increase 
for September but is short for the season. 
Montana and South Dakota sent in more 
but, in the case of Montana, this would 
indicate earlier movement rather than 
more lambs. 

Quotations held within relatively nar- 
row limits straight through the month, 
fluctuating not over 25 cents from day to 
day, but on the extreme close were headed 
for the lowest levels in nearly three years. 


On September 30, out of a clear sky, 
with only about 13,000 head more re- 
ported around the seven middle-western 
markets than a week previous when price3 
iad been held to a steady basis, packers 
‘ipped a neat half dollar from quotations 

This put closing sales 75 cents @ $1.00 
under the end of August on wooled lambs, 
shorn stock showing a decline of $1.55, on 
a persistent widening in the spread be- 
tween woolskins and fed clipped lambs 
during the latter part of the month. 

Today (October 2) saw another 15@25 
cent break and although prices are at the 
lowest of the year and since December, 
1926, packers are still showing a disposi- 
tion to bear down at every opportunity. 

More range lambs changed hands to 
packers at $13.00 during September than 
at any other price. Occasionally the bulk 
advanced to $13.25, or dropped to $12.75, 
and the month’s top was $13.35 to pack- 
ers, $13.50 to shippers. Eastern demand, 


however, has not been up to that of a year 
ago and it has only been in the last week 


that order buyers have been in the market 
every day. 

On the break that came September 30 
the bulk dropped to $12.25, which stood 
for top to packers, shippers paying up to 
$12.50, with natives at $12.00. Today 
saw the bulk at $12.00 on westerns and 
an extreme top of $12.35, while fed shorn 
lambs had to go at $10.85. 
previously sold within a range of $11.60 
@12.75. 


Shorn stock 


Lack of good or choice western killers 
continued to feature the trade and on most 
days three-fourths of the run arrived in 
feeder flesh. Packers took a good many 
unfinished lambs, but the heavy volume 
left to go to the country trade was largely 
responsible for a break of 25@50 cents 
for the month in feeders. 
demand for thin lambs 
strong, especially on good light ones, 
which commanded better prices than those 
brought by fat lambs a good share of the 
time. In mid-month medium quality and 
rough, and wrinkly whiteface 
lambs were pretty sticky, but in the late 
trade this condition had been relieved to 
a great extent and the general market 
ruled active. 


General was 


heavy, 


Most good lambs averaging up to 65 
pounds and a little above sold at $12.50 
@13.00, while early in the month 60 to 
65-pound blackfaces brought $13.00@ 
13.25. Plainer grades and lambs over 70 
pounds went down to $12.00, while at the 
low time medium quality was brought 
down to $11.25 and some common kinds 
had to go below this. 

Total shipments of feeders were ap- 
proximately 50,000 head short of a year 
ago, mainly a reflection of lighter receipts. 
lowa and Nebraska took most of them 
but shipments were made into every corn- 
belt state but one. 

Fat ewes showed little change for the 
month, the best being on a $4.50@5.25 
basis. Demand for slaughter ewes was 
not urgent, though, but bulk of the sup- 
ply sold to the country trade. 

The latter showed more activity during 
September and the general trend to prices 
was higher. However, most sales out of 


first hands have been in mixed lots, as 
they ran, and definite comparisons or 
quotations have been difficult for that 
reason, 

Prices for breeding stock continued to 
average around $2 per hundredweight un- 
der a year ago. One-year breeders have 
been quoted up around $7.00, with good 
solid-mouths at $7.00@8.50. Young ewes 
were nominally quoted up to $10.00 and 
blackface yearling ewes sold as high as 
$12.25, with whitefaces up to $11.50. 
Good fleshy feeding ewes were bought up 
to $5.25. 

K. H. 

KANSAS CITY 

Ferner broke $1.00 to $1.50 in Sep- 

tember. This decline took the mar- 

ket into a new low position for the year 

and to the lowest level in any September 

since 1921 when values collapsed follow- 

ing the war. Lower prices for wool, fair- 

ly liberal receipts, and the belief that 

large supplies will be fed this winter were 

factors in the decline. 

Cheaper beef and lower pork were con- 

tributing factors along with tight money 
conditions. 


Kittoe 


considered as 


From an opening quotation at $13.50 
for the best to a closing quotation of 
$12.50 for the same kind was fairly rep- 
resentative of the change in the better 
grades, but the fair to medium kinds were 
off more. However most of the western 
lambs sold at $13.00 to $13.35, before 
the final dip in the market in the closing 
days. A good many half-fat lambs, too 
fleshy for feeders,and not fat enough for 
killers, that sold at $12.00 to $12.50 at 
the high time and $11.50 to $12.00 on the 
close, were the ones that brought the most 
disappointing prices. The big end of 
the supply came from Colorado and Utah 
and they had a more uniform grade and 
condition than those from other states. 
Numerous bunches from northwest states 
ran about 60 per cent feeders and 40 per 
cent fat enough for killers. 

Undoubtedly the tight money situation 
in the Central West and West had con- 
siderable to do with lower prices for 
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lambs. Wall Street has gathered in the 
greatest aggregate credit ever known to 
be concentrated at any point in the 
world’s history. Brokers’ loans are hold- 
ing above the five billion dollar mark, 
whereas a few years ago when the billion 
dollar position was reached there was a 
big protest. Regardless of what the ac- 
tual amount is it would have no bearing 
on western conditions were it not for the 
fact that too large a per cent has been 
taken from western business. In other 
words, the West has suffered a famine in 
credit lines in order that the East may 
have a feast. No’ one knows what the 
outcome will be but practically every one 
is sure that the West is not going to 
prosper much until a more equal distri- 
bution of credit is made. 


All through the month there was evi- 
dence of forced liquidation, not on a large 
scale but sufficient to show that the west- 
ern flockmaster was not so sure of his 
position as a year ago. Lower prices for 
wool crimped him some, and lower prices 
for lambs on top of this made an added 
burden. Some, making an analysis of the 
situation, will probably claim that pro- 
duction has been expanded too sharply 
in recent years. The contrary is true, for 
whatever forced liquidation has _ been 
made was the result of unfavorable range 
and feed conditions, together with an in- 
sufficient credit rather than 
production greater than domestic require- 
ments. Had it been less generally ad- 
vertised that the western sheep belt would 
be short on winter range and feed, both 
the packer and feeder might have assumed 
a different attitude toward fall supplies. 


situation 


Sheep available for slaughter were made 
up mostly of old ewes, gummers to fairly 
good kinds at an extreme range of $3.00 
to $6.50. In the last week of the month 
$4.00 to $5.00 was the prevailing price, 
the lowest of the season. While these 
offerings were in the aged classes, most of 
them near the end of the service line, 
they represented liquidation, more gen- 
eral than in former years. The lamb run 
also included larger percentages of ewe 
lambs than in former years so that flock 
“eplacements are not up to normal. 


Early in the month feeding lambs 


moved at $12.75 to $13.40. In the past 


two weeks the range has been $12.50 
down, largely $11.50 to $12.00. Because 
the market broke many prospective feed- 
ers are holding back for a still further 
decline. It looks as if those who bought 
thin lambs early in the season or contract- 
ed lambs on the range have a big price 
handicap when they come to the winter 
feeding operations. | Western Nebraska 
and Colorado will feed about as many 
lambs as last year and the big part of the 
thin lambs for those sections was pro- 
cured under early contract on delivery 
dates from October | to November 15. 
Purchases by the corn belt will have to 
be increased materially in the next six 
weeks if that area handles as many as 
last winter. There is ample feed avail- 
able, but the money question is none too 
encouraging. A good many old ewes 
have been taken for feeding. 

September receipts were 199,390, com- 
pared with 224,880 in the same month 
1928. The decrease was in native and 
southwest classes. In the nine months 
receipts were 1,390,306, compared with 
1,344,728 in the same period last year. 

C. M. Pipkin 


ST. JOSEPH 


EPTEMBER witnessed almost daily 

price fluctuations in the local lamb 
trade. Gains and reverses, however, were 
pretty evenly balanced until near the 
month’s close when, due to various de- 
pressing elements, a new low for the year 
developed. October’s initial prices stand 
$1.00 below September’s starting point 
on fat lambs; 25 to 50 cents lower on 
feeders, and 50 cents to $1.00 off on aged 


sheep. Desirable feeders now hold a 
premium position, selling up to $12.50, 
whereas best finished offerings bring 


only $12.25. Receipts for the month 
fell below a year ago, totaling 152,042, 
against 158,934 last September. How- 
ever, for the year there is still nearly 
a + per cent increase, the nine months 
furnishing 1,296,285, or 73,715 more this 
year than last. Prices for bulk of fat 
western lambs are quoted $12.00 to 
$12.25; natives $11.00 to $11.75; mutton 
ewes $4.00 to $5.00; feeding lambs $11.75 
to $12.50. 
H. H. Madden 


DENVER 

OME decline was recorded on the Den. 
ver market, as well as at all othe; 
markets, during the month of September 
Fat lamb prices were 75 cents to $1 lower 
while feeder lambs were steady to 10 cent 
off at the close of the month as compare) 
to the opening. Fat ewes closed around 

50 to 75 cents lower. 

Sheep trade was active from day to day 
and the market here had a good tone 
However, prices on fat lambs declined 
materially during the closing days of the 
month. 

Good handyweight lambs were selling 
to packers around $12.50 to $12.75 late 
in August. By the middle of September 
they had gone to $12.85, but on the clos. 
ing sessions sharp declines brought the 
best lambs down to $11.75. 

Feeder lambs, however, held up much 
better. Good feeders were selling around 
$12.50 to $12.75 early in September and 
the same grades were bringing from$12.4) 
to $12.65 at the close of the month. The 
demand for feeder lambs is good here and 
the supply was quite liberal throughout 
the month. A large number of feeder 
lambs remain to be marketed and the 
trade looks for an active market here dur- 
ing the next month or six weeks. 

Fat ewes were selling from $4 to $ 
early in September, but at the close o 
the month the same grades were selling 
around $3.75 to $4.25. 

Indications point to a good demand for 
feeder lambs on the local market during 
the entire fall season. Northern Colorad 
feeders will finish fully as many lambs 
this fall and winter as they did a year 
ago and only a limited number of them 
have made their contracts so far. Th 
majority are expected to purchase on the 
open market and, with the usual strong 
demand from the cornbelt 
larger number of sheep and lambs wil 
be needed on the Denver market to sup- 
ply the inquiry. That this supply wil 
be available is a foregone .conclusion 
Flock masters of the West have formed 
the habit of sending a larger portion 0 
their sheep and lambs to the Denver mar- 
ket in recent years than they did formerl 


country, 





and supplies are expected to be good hett | 


for the next two months. 
W. N. Fulton 
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CHICAGO 


VERY road is reputed to have a turn 

A placid summer lamb market struck 
a snag late in September. Previously it 
had rippled along, occasionally advancing 
and alternately losing 25 cents per hun- 
dredweight. Then, unexpectedly the 
mutton man called in the sheep buyers, 
put them on the carpet and uncercmoni- 
ously disrupted this era of good feeling. 
This mutton man is an autocraiic individ- 
ual, much feared, also abused by sheep 
buyers, who works out costs in secluded 
packingtown determines the 
degree of “plus or minus” financial re- 
sults, intermittently throwing a fit into 
the buying force, transmitted probably 
Anyhow, when the 
mutton man sends a forthwith summons 
to the boss sheep buyer the personnel of 
the market, underbuyers and salesmen, 
acquire a hunch that something is up. 

Assumption that all hands and the cook 
had been satisfied with a prolonged $13 
to $13.25 lamb market proved to be er- 
roneous when the late September break of 
50 cents developed. As a goat is always 
essential to such changes in the buying 
programme, responsibility was laid on the 
dressed market in this instance as the 
stereotyped malignant influence, exces- 
sive receipts, had taken a lay-off. Sep- 
tember receipts of sheep and lambs com- 
bined at the ten principal markets were in 
fact about 100,000 less than the corres- 
ponding week of 1928, or approximately 
1,640,000. Until the final week, each six- 
day period registered the arrival of fewer 
lambs than last year, and no serious 
squawk has emanated from the dressed 
market. Then the fact was announced 
that indigestion had developed and that 
when a killer paid in excess of $12 per 
hundredweight for the general run of 
lambs he automatically impaired the divi- 
dend-paying capacity of his plant. Can- 
did announcement was made that the pur- 
chasing objective was 12 cents. 

A bear campaign in the lamb market 
some time during September is no inno- 
vation, in fact the clean-up season before 
the country snuggles into winter quarters 
invariably gives killers a temporary whip 
hand, incidentally making it profitable 
for distributors to increase their margins 
as the ultimate consumers are rarely, if 


crannies, 


from a higher up. 


ever, apprised of such convulsions. To 
the average lamb eater price varies little 
whether live lambs cost 10 or 18 cents per 
pound and this refers to stew meat as 
well as chops. October and November 
are periods rarely satisfactory to growers, 
when the residue of the native lamb crop 
descends on the market to realize what it 
will, the final run of westerns arrives and, 
frequently, early bought western lambs 
that have been loafing in cornbelt pas- 
tures report at the shambles. 

An epitome of the September market is 
easily inscribed. The bulk of the lamb 
crop sold consistently on a $13@13.25 
basis until the last round when a 50-cent 
break occurred. At one time $13.75 was 
the practical and $14 the scratch top; on 
the break $13.25 was out on the limb, a 
large share of the crop selling at $12.50@ 
12.75. Feeding lambs which had run 
into trouble previously picked up at this 
juncture, the fat sheep market joining fat 
lambs, but suffering less. With wethers 
almost wholly and yearlings practically 
eliminated from supply, the recent fat 
ewe market recalls the hoary yarn of a 
Montana man who was apprised by wire 
that a trainload of sheep had failed to 
net enough money to pay freight and 
other charges, coupled with a request for 
the deficiency. 

“Have send 
sheep,” 


no money; will 
was his terse answer. 


more 


This season the sheep market, fat, 
breeder and feeder, has been pounding on 
bottom, aged nannies selling down to $3 
and killing ewes at $4@4.50; feeders on 
the same basis and a fairly good kind of 
breeding ewes at $5.50@6.00. 

In a featureless market, other than the 
unexpected month-end break, these out- 
croppings were detected: 

Condition, or quality, or both were the 
poorest the trade had ever known in a 
long period. Most of the native lambs 
were nothing to brag about but they out- 
sold westerns on condition. 

Feeders were free buyers at Missouri 
River markets, but until late in the month 
invested somewhat sparingly at Chicago. 

A persistent and not unsuccessful effort 
was made to “talk” cost of feeding lambs 
down. 

Bankers and others financing feeding 


loans showed preference for feeding ewes 
at the apparently lower prices. 

Sheep kept in the same rut as lamb 
trade during the first three weeks of the 
month; on the break $5 was the limit on 
handyweights. Outsiders, meaning buy- 
ers other than packers, paid a premium 
for picked lots of: choice, empty lambs, 
filling them and in many cases reselling 
to packers at less than original cost. 

Packer buyers appeared to have a uni- 
form buying programme which was dis- 
rupted on one occasion when one of the 
three big houses jumped the traces bv 
paying a $14 top. 

Cull lambs at $9@I10, per hundred- 
weight, sold practically without a change 
all month, indicating a healthy demand 
for low grade product on that basis. 

Feeding lambs were relatively, if not 
actually, higher at Missouri River mar- 
kets, most of the time, preventing con- 
siderable western stuff from going farther 
east. Late in the month this inequality 
was rectified. 

Feeding conditions in territory adja- 
cent to and east of Chicago were unfavor- 
able for the reception of feeding lambs, 
which affected prices 50 to 75 cents per 
hundredweight. In Ohio, Indiana, and 
Michigan dry weather impaired pastures 
and corn yields were deficient. 

lowa was a consistent and heavy buyer 
of feeding lambs, tucking away consider- 
ably more than last year. 


The month-end break was accompanied 
by a delegation from killing circles that 
a $12 trade was imperative unless a 
“minus” basis could be maintained on the 
turnover. In trade opinion-it would have 
been a $12 market all summer but for 
the fact that a year of adverse physical 
conditions in the northwestern breeding 
area reduced both tonnage and condition 
of the 1929 lamb crop. Tonnage is a 
factor not to be ignored and although 
slaughter under federal inspection during 
the first eight months of 1929 figured 9,- 
090,000 against 8,529,000 in 1928, in- 
crease in pounds of meat was much less 
than these figures indicate. Ever since 
the advance guard of the summer run of 
western lambs knocked at the market gate, 
killers have been slitting the throats of 
stock in merely good feeder condition. 
This is indicated by the fact that a large 
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proportion of the season’s supply of na- 
tive lambs has outsold westerns, and that 
natives have been market toppers. 

There had been expectancy that Octo- 
ber would develop much the same kind of 
a market as September, but that killers 
have mapped a different programme is 
evident. This programme is based on 
bagging a good crop of natives, including 
the wheatfield delegation from Minne- 
sota and the Dakotas, liberal receipts 
from Montana and the return of lambs 
running in cornfields owing to cost of 
making gains. This may be miscalcula- 
tion, but the intention is obvious. Killers 
have abandoned all semblance of a pater- 
nalistic attitude toward the market. If, 
as intimated, they supported prices last 
winter that policy has been definitely con- 
signed to storage. Every buyer, major 
and sub, will be on his mettle from now 
on to “save the house a dollar” at every 
opportunity. 

During the week of September 7, $13.65 
was the top on fat lambs, $13@13.25 
taking the bulk, most of the feeding 
lambs cashing at $12.90@13.50, with a 
$13.75 top. Fat lambs topped at $14 
during the week ending September I], 
with the bulk at $13@13.25, a few selling 
at $13.50@13.75 to outsiders. During 
the ensuing week the $14 top was repeat- 
ed, $13@13.50 taking the bulk. Feeders 
reached $13; the bulk selling at $12@ 
12.50. During the final week the crash 
occurred. Early $14 was paid but $13.50 
was the limit on outside account later 
when $12@12.75 bought medium to good 
western killing lambs; $13 was a common 
price for good natives; heavy bucks went 
at $11@11.50 and common throwouts at 
$9@I10. Incidentally feeding lamb trade 
picked up; good 57 to 65-pound stock 
selling at $11.25@I12.25; choice kinds 
$12.75@13 and a few common and in- 
ferior feeders going to the country at $9 
@10.50. Early in the month fat ewes 
sold at $4.50@5.25; on the break it was 
a $4@4.75 market. 

Dressed trade closed the month at sub- 
stantially lower levels than outset prices. 
Early in September choice lamb carcasses 
were worth $25@26 at Chicago; the close 
was $23@24. Medium grades worth $21 
@23 early closed at $20@22. Common 
carcasses were immune to this vicissi- 


tude. Heavy carcasses worth $23@24 
early in the month declined to $21@22. 
The dressed mutton market broke about 
the same extent; the range at Chicago 
from common to choice at the end of the 
month was $7@12, against $8@13 early. 
At eastern markets dressed prices indicat- 
ed the same mutations. However, dressed 
meat handlers will assert that in the pro- 
cess of barter, especially when clearances 
are imperative, quotations are ignored. 

Prime lamb carcasses were at all times 
scarce and eligible to premiums. Late in 
September prime carcasses realized $284 
29 at Chicago, while most of the goo.! 
carcasses went at $23@24. One contri- 
butary cause of the break in live lambs 
was difficulty in unloading forequarters 
at $17@18. The brunt of the month-end 
decline in dressed lamb was felt at New 
York, $23@26 took the pick of the offer- 
ing. Fleavy mutton carcasses sold as low 
as $8 at the Atlantic seaboard. 

Commenting on dressed trade condi- 
tions a veteran remarked: “The whole- 
sale market may go to pieces but you 
rarely see it reflected at the retailer’s 
counter. Right now with the bulk of the 
lamb carcasses wholesaling at $20@25, 
retailers are charging 30 to 40 cents for 
stew meat. Many are selling rough cuts 
at a profit; and doubling their money on 
the choice cuts. Many restaurants and 
hotels charge exorbitant prices, ignoring 
inflections in wholesale prices. Chain 
stores have done neither the producer nor 
the processor any perceptible good as 
their buyers are rapacious, awaiting op- 
portunity to purchase in carlots when the 
market is off ; staying out entirely to check 
advances. When they cannot buy to suit 
themselves they reduce orders.” 

Reformation of dressed and distribu- 
tive trade has long been a dream of the 
iridescent type. The killer frequently 
finds himself squeezed between two mill- 
stones and when in that predicament takes 
it out of the grower, being powerless to do 
anything with the distributor. 

Opinion as to what the future has in 
store was never more at variance. Once 
the fall clean-up is over a more favorable 
trading condition is confidently expected, 
but few look for repetition of what hap- 
pened last winter when an era of good 
feeling was maintained for a lengthy per- 


iod. Feed conditions are radically dif- 
ferent and feed is a factor not to be ig- 
nored. 

On the final market session of Septem- 
ber lamb prices uncovered the lowest level 
since November, 1923. Bulk of the good 
lambs sold at $12@12.50; close sorts at 
$12.65@12.75. On that session 50 cents 
was taken off without effort. 

Expansion of lamb production in the 
northwestern spring wheat belt recently is 
indicated by an increase at St. Paul of 50 
per cent during July and August; 30 per 
cent in September. 

J. E. Poole 


THE SEPTEMBER 30TH BREAK 
HY did it happen, and where will 
Wie end? 

No one expected the concentrated bear 
movement that packers inaugurated on 
the last day of September, and which they 
are still carrying on as the October trade 
gets under way. Hence the two ques- 
tions above propounded are those of the 
moment. 

With range receipts running short of 
1929 and including a lesser percentage of 
fat lambs, most traders thought that Sep- 
tember would be weathered without the 
usual big break. The theory that the 
earlier decline would take up a good share 
of the slack that ordinarily comes in prices 
on the September run also entered into 
their prognostications. 

They came very near to being right. 
The month passed with but little of con- 
sequence in the way of price variations 
That is, it almost passed. But there was 
that last day of trade to reckon with 

Monday, September 30, dawned with 
only 13,000 more sheep and lambs re- 
ported at the seven middle-western mar- 
kets than were on hand the week previous, 
yet a break of mostly 50 cents was report- 


ed at Omaha, Chicago, and Kansas City. 


The week before prices had been held to 
a steady basis. 

Chicago had only 21,000 lambs when 
the big break came, and Omaha 28,000 
which was not excessive for this time of 
the year. Kansas City had 14,000 head, 
and Denver 33,000. The next day Chi- 
cago’s run dropped to 11,000, Omaha's 
23,000, Kansas City 10,000, and Denver 
had but 9,000 head. 
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Packers, however, laid the blame for 
the break to the East. Receipts for the 
week before had been considerably in ex- 
cess of the proverbial 200,000 carcasses 
which it has been estimated can be moved 
before a fire sale becomes necessary. The 
increase came at a time when all meats 
were sluggish and, as a result, minuses of 
as much as 4 cents a pound from dressed 
cost were claimed in clean-up prices. 

Consideration must also be 
the fact that 


given 
cattle and hogs have 
suffered severe declines along with lambs 
The approach of the Jewish holidays has 
slowed up demand and lowered prices for 
beef, which in turn, has done anything 
but help movement of lamb. 

So much for what the packers have to 
say about how it happened; but, right or 
wrong, the trade is still busy trying to 
figure the thing out, 


As to how long the price trend will con- 
tinue downward nobody knows. It is 
safe to say, however, that it will last just 
as long as prospective receipts are plenti- 
ful, or until the public decides to eat more 
lamb. Days like those recently experi- 
enced bring home the realization that a 
lot more campaigning will have to be done 
before more folks can be brought to eat 
lamb and like it. 

It was during the first ten days of Octo- 
ber last year that prices for range lambs 
reached the low spot. They are now at 
the lowest of the current season and to 
match present quotations it would be 
necessary to go back nearly three years, 
to December, 1926. Compared with the 
first week of October, 1928, the price level 
is off $1.00@1.25. 

K. H. Kittoe 


THE BOSTON WOOL MARKET 


OOL market conditions have not 
| preter materially as a result of 
the recent trading. September has been 
rather more quiet than either of the two 
preceding months, but the reasons for this 
are not far to seek nor difficult to under- 
stand. Decreasing stocks of the medium 
grades have perforce caused a slackening 
in the movement of such wools to the 
mills. The demand for them remains 
keen, resulting in some price advances 
on that side of the market during the 
month. It is true that these advances 
have not been of a striking character, and 
no more than seems to have been actually 
justified by conditions of supply and 
demand. 

This leaves medium wools in a very 
strong position. A statement applying 
to both Most 
dealers are sold ahead on the strictly 
medium grades, some having sold ahead 
to such an extent that they scarcely know 
Where to find further supplies to meet 
the insistent. They have sold everything 
in sight, and can go no further without 
selling the market short. It is a question 
as to how much more medium wool may 


fleeces and Territories. 


be uncovered as further grading opera- 
tions proceed. Selling wool short is never 
a particularly safe speculation, but it is 


especially dangerous when applied to the 
erades that are reckoned among the best 
sellers near the end of a season where the 
swing of the demand has been almost 
entirely in one direction. 

Therefore, it may be safely assumed 
that the end of the season is in sight for 
medium wools, and it is only fair to look 
for enhanced prices to be developed as a 
result of future trading. Thus far most 
of the advances secured have been made 
in quotations on quarter-bloods; that is, 
when particular attention is paid to Ter- 
ritory wools. The strengthening process 
has been more general in medium fleeces; 
but the end of the month finds medium 
wools of both Territory and fleece growths 
in a very strong position, with further 
advances not only possible but hardly 
to be prevented as the needs of the mills 
are further developed. 

From the above may be gathered the 
suggestion that there is nothing the matter 
with the Boston market, as far as medium 
wools are concerned, and the season prom- 
ises to go out on the top of the wave, for 
such wools. Where the market has failed 
to live up to the hope and expectation of 
the wool trade has been in the handling 
of the fine wool content in the current 


clip. It must not be understood from 





anything printed in this department that 
there has not been a large volume of fine 
wool moved to the mills since the first of 
July. Much wool has been sold, and 
part of it has gone directly into consump- 
tion, 

What is mainly complained of is that 
mill buyers have continued their policy 
of hand-to-mouth buying and as a rule 
have only taken such weights as seemed 
absolutely needed by the mills. They are 
continuing this policy, in some cases run- 
ning so closely to actual mill needs as to 
require express shipments to avoid em- 
barrassment. Not only has there been no 
apparent intention of anticipating future 
wool needs in a large way, but the buying 
has been done in such a way as to prevent 
advances in prices that might legitimately 
have been expected to follow a normal 
buying policy. 

It is a matter of serious comment in 
Summer Street wool circles that fine wool 
prices are now practically where they were 
at the beginning of July. If there has 
been any change it has been on the down 
side; certainly no single grade is actually 
higher than it was three months ago. 
Trade opinion is not that fine wool prices 
have been stabilized but that the market 
for such grades has become stagnant. 
Forecasts of the future course of fine wool 
values are being made with considerable 
hesitation. There has rather been a feel- 
ing that “safety first” demands continued 
selling on the present basis of values, and 
everybody but some of the owners of con- 
signed wools are operating steadily on that 
idea. Some consigned lots have also been 
sold during the past month; but it is stat- 
ed that most of trading of the past three 
months has been from dealers’ stocks. 

The real problem facing the wool trade 
today lies in the direction of the profitable 
disposal of remaining stocks of fine wools. 
This problem has come to the front with 
increased insistence since the London and 
Colonial auctions were opened. Instead 
of being a help on the fine side, as some 
hoped and expected, the swing has been 
in the other direction. London has been 
especially weak, opening on September 
27. Declines were established at the 
opening of fully 10 per cent on Merinos 
and 5 per cent on crossbreds. The for- 
mer was no more than expected. Perhaps 
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the most surprising feature was the break 
in crossbreds, though those who had been 
giving particular attention to previous 
happenings in the Bradford top and yarn 
market were not so greatly taken back. 
Further declines were noted as the series 
progressed. 

Bradford has recently quoted 64s warp 
top as low as 354 pence for standard 
grade, which is the lowest point touched 
for many years, and compares with 48 
pence at the beginning of the year and 
51 pence in September, 1928. It is be- 
lieved that the Bradford topmakers had 
been selling the market short, and that 
their influence would be cast on the side 
of lower prices in both London and the 
Colonies. This result was brought about 
in London, and to a lesser extent in the 
Australian markets to date. Owing to 
the fact that early offerings at the Colon- 
ial auctions, as usual, were lacking in 
suitable wools, there has not yet been a 
fair test of the price situation. Develop- 
ments thus far have been on the down 
side, and for that reason not encouraging 
to holders of fine wools anywhere. 

It is being urged that prices in England 
and Australia are not conclusive when 
applied to market conditions in this coun- 
try. Dealers complain that mill buyers 
give great weight to declines abroad, but 
when it comes to advances, the matter is 
hardly worth consideration. There is a 
side of the problem which demands at- 
tention here. Prices of fine Merinos at 
the Australian auctions since the opening 
have been nearer the parity of the Boston 
market than for a long time. That be- 
ing the case many are disposed to ques- 
tion whether importations may not be 
greatly increased if domestic fine wool 
values are pushed to higher levels. De- 
velopments of this kind would certainly 
act badly in regard to the interests of 
holders of domestic wools. 

In fact, it is noted that importers are 
already discussing seriously the possibili- 
tv of the profitable importation of Aus- 
tralian Merinos. This feeling is being 
developed in the face of many unfavorable 
happenings in the handling of foreign 
wools during the past year or two. These 
matters are referred to here in order to 
call particular attention to some of the 
doubtful points in the present fine wool 


situation. It is patent to all that foreign 
markets are not to be relied upon as a help 
in lifting fine wools out of the present rut. 
Efficient help in this direction must be 
sought from American mills. The out- 
look in that direction is not particularly 
encouraging. While manufacturers are 
quoted as desiring stability in wool prices, 
it sometimes seems as though that word 
had not been passed along to the buvers, 
who have been persistent bears on the 
situation ever since the beginning of the 
active season. 

Buying operations during the past 
month have been carried on by both 
manufacturers and topmakers. The lat- 
ter have been especially active and per- 
sistent buyers of French combing and 
other low-priced wools, owing to having 
made large sales of short fine tops. [his 
demand continues, and dealers have been 
able to get rid of wools that in other 
years would have been considered unde- 
sirable stock. But this demand can not 
be expected to take care of the bulk of the 
fine wool content in the current clip. 

Dealers are looking to manufacturers, 
as they must, to provide outlet during the 
next three months for great weights of 
fine wool. There is no question but 
American mills must depend upon domes- 
tic wools to supply a large proportion of 
their needs. No one disputes the claim 
that the whole clip will be needed before 
another clip is ready for the market. The 
moot question is can the mills be depend- 
ed upon to help in bringing about an up- 
ward swing in fine wool prices? Recent 
experiences in this direction have not 
been encouraging. The day is past, it is 
believed, when mill buyers will be allow- 
ed to make a large and wide gesture in 
buying, perhaps anticipating needs for 
months to come. Best forecasts of the 
future point only to a continuation of 
the recent policy of buying as needs de- 
velop from day to day. This policy is 
evidently a powerful weapon ready to 
the buyers’ hand to bear prices. 

Passing from a consideration of what 
may happen during the coming months 
it may be profitable to detail some of the 
happenings of the past month, with es- 
pecial regard to their probable effect upon 
future prices. As noted above, Territory 
medium wools have shown exceptional 
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strength all through the month, and at 
the end most emphasis is being placed 
upon the strong side. Sales of the med- 
ium grades have been as frequent as war- 
ranted by the condition of stocks. Quar- 
ter-bloods have shown especial strength. 
practically everything now available be- 
ing quotable at 82 to 83 cents clean 
Some dealers are already talking 85 cents 
for quarter-bloods, but no sales have been 
yet reported at over 83 cents. 

Similar strength has been shown by the 
three-eighths-blood staple grade, though 
it is doubtful if an actual advance in 
values has been made during the past 
month. Current quotation for this grade, 
clean basis, is 90 to 92 cents, the best 
wools readily bringing the outside figure 
The great activity in the medium Terri- 
tory grades since the opening of the sea- 
son is said to have been due to the ac- 
livity of spinners of knitting yarns and 
manufacturers of knit goods rather than 
to the operations of manufacturers of 
piece goods. It is even being discussed as 
a possibility that the latter may have 
overstayed the market, and finally be 
forced to pay more than normal attention 
to foreign crossbreds. Low quarters have 
sold at 75 cents and braid wools at 65 to 
70 cents, 

A surprising feature of the whole wool 
situation has been the great increase in 
the attention shown half-blood  wools. 
both fleece and Territory. Now that 
Montana wools have come into the mar- 
ket in volume, considerable attention has 
been paid to the half-blood grade, and 
sales of really choice wool have been 
made at 95 to 96 cents clean. Other half- 
blood wools have sold at 92 to 95 cents. 
Very few lots of strictly fine staple wool 
have been available this season. though 
one lot of Montana wool is reported sold 
at 95 cents. Good French combing wools 
have sold during the month at 90 to 92 
cents for the best, with average wools 
bringing 87 to 88 cents and inferior wools, 
New Mexico, Colorado and similar, 83 
to 85 cents. 

Fleece wools from the Middle West 
have been relatively more active during 
the past month than Territories. All 
grades of Ohio and similar fleeces have 
been in demand, the medium and _half- 
blood grades being particularly active 
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Prices are distinctly higher than a month 
ago, on all but strictly fine grades. The 
medium grades have shown especial 
strength and these grades and half-blood 
combing wool are a cent or two higher 
than at the beginning of the month. 
Choice Delaine wools have sold at 39 cents 
for small selected lots, but this is really 
above the market today, which is quot- 
Fine clothing 


able at 37 to 38 cents. 


“wool is quotable at 33 to 34 cents and has 


sold within that range. 

Half-blood combing wool has sold at 
44 to 45 cents, the market at the end of 
the month being strong at the outside 
figure. Advances are noted on the strict- 
ly medium grades also, which have sold 
at 45 to 46 cents for three-eighths-blood 
combing and 43 to 44 cents for quarter- 
Half-blood clothing 
wool is quoted at 38 cents, three-eighths- 


blood combing. 
blood clothing at 44 cents, and low quar- 
ter-blood combing at 39 to 40 cents. 

In the Territory field, efforts to move 
about 4,000,000 pounds of wool stored at 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, have been the 
principal feature at the end of the month 
These wools were put up for sale on Sep- 
tember 27, and some progress had been 
made by the end of the month, though it 
was evident by the number of withdraw- 
als that bids were not generally satisfac- 
tory. Something like 1,500,000 pounds 
was reported sold by September 25, the 
prices paid showing the character of the 
dfferings and the caution of bidders At 
that time sales were being made at 20 to 
26% cents in the grease, the clean cost 
Boston being estimated at 78 to 82 cents. 
The next feature of interest will be the 
marketing of the new fall clip of Texas 
wool. As the Boston market is now 10 
to 12 cents lower than at this time last 
vear, opening prices will be awaited with 
much interest. 

From the above it is to be assumed that 
the market for medium wools is already 
made and that a strong market, with pos- 
sibly further price advances, is to be ex- 
pected. Fine wools are in a more doubt- 
lul position, and the marketing of re- 
maining stocks of that character suggests 
a difficult and perplexing problem for 


OWners. 


ver, 1929 


AROUND THE RANGE COUNTRY 
(Continued from page 23) 

Yearling ewes have been sold recentl 
at $14 a head; mixed ages are bringing 
$12.50. | think about the same number 
of ewes are to be bred this season. 

The lamb crop is a little lighter in 
weight this fall, and a larger number of 
ewe lambs than usual are being included 
in the shipments. 

Ten dollars is being paid for alfalfa 
hay in the stack. Hay is usually bought 
the government rule 

A. Oldland 
NEW MEXICO 

Good weather prevailed, with plenty of 

rain excepting in the southeastern valleys, 


by measure here, 
being used, 


where ranges are dry and more rain is 


urgently needed. Elsewhere livestock are 


in good or excellent shape, with plenty of 
fall and winter forage. 
Kirtland 

he moisture fall during September 
was much above normal and feed con- 
ditions are the best in the past ten years 
(September 29) 

Our lambs are smaller than those sent 
to market last year. There has been too 
much moisture for best growth in the 
mountains. A larger proportion of our 
ewe lambs are of the mutton type, hence 
more of them are going to market than 
is usually the case. 

Very little hay is being sold vet. Much 
of it was damaged by the rain, but | be- 
lieve the price will be from $8 to $12 a 
ton for good hav. It is usually sold by 
measurement. 

Navajo ewes are selling from $7 to $9 
a head and American ewes from $12 to 
$16. Old ewes are bringing from $2 to 
$8 a head. 

There isn’t much talk about new meth- 
ods of selling wool, but there is consider- 
able complaint about present prices. Both 
sheep and cattlemen in this locality should 
be more thoroughly organized. 

Elma J. Decker 
Hope 

Showers during September have made 
unusually good feed on the fall ranges. 
Our lambs are going to market in slightly 
heavier weights than a year ago. 

All of the hay is baled here and is sell- 
ing at $12 to $13 a ton. 


Lee P. Glascock 
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CALIFORNIA 

Cattle and sheep on stubble fields are 
in fair or good circumstances of flesh and 
feed, and conditions over the mountain 
areas are about normal. Alfalfa hay 
crops have matured and been harvested 
in satisfactory condition. The month 
was cooler, and possibly a little foggier 
along the coast, than usual, with very little 
rain in most sections. 

Blocksburg 
| think the cooperative method of 
handling our wool clip is gaining in favor. 
| sell through the Pacific Cooperative 
Wool Growers, as do many other coast 
erowers, and have always been treated 
fairly and received what my wool was 
worth. 

September was a very dry month; feed 
on the fall range below normal. 

J. C. Albee 
ARIZONA 

Range and livestock conditions are not 
uniform because showers have been un- 
evenly distributed, some districts report- 
ing conditions fair to good, and others ex- 
cellent; at Seligman conditions are poor 
because of drought, though water supplies 
are sufficient. Grasses are maturing sat- 
isfactorily where the rains produced an 
early growth. 

Gilbert 

Our sheep have had good feed on the 
range this summer, the best in fact for 
a number of vears. About November | 
we put them on alfalfa pasture land, pay- 
ing 3% cents a head per day. 

Most of the lambs raised in this dis- 
trict are shipped as fat lambs to the Kan- 
sas City market. There witl be about the 
same number of ewe lambs retained for 
flock replacements. 

Demand for rams is about the same as 
Hampshires, Suffolks 
and some Merinos will be bought. 

Nearly all sheepmen here are strongly 
in favor of a grower-controlled agency 
for selling their wool. 


in other seasons. 


Wm. Morgan 
WESTERN TEXAS 
Weather conditions have not been uni- 
form, especially has the distribution of 
precipitation been uneven, as a result of 
which the more southerly ranges and some 
in central Texas are only fair, while in 
the panhandle and near the New Mexican 
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border they are good to excellent. Most 


livestock however have done well. 
AFFAIRS IN WEST TEXAS 
HERE is no great rejoicing in the 
farflung camps of the sheepman and 
the goatman of Southwest Texas today, 
for they feel that something besides good 
range, a good breeding season, and qual- 
ity sheep is necessary to bring prosperity 
to them. Texas sheepmen have operated 
in a fairly profitable basis during recent 
years, but now something has happened 
The price on mohair took a seven-cent 
drop from that of last spring and now 
offers of 22 cents a pound are being made 
for wool. Realization has come to the 
grower that another factor must be con- 
sidered if prosperity is to be created. That 
factor is a better marketing system. 

The association of Texas wool and 
mohair warehouses has sent two men to 
the meeting of the Federal Farm Board 
to see just what the Board has to offer 
that they can accept as a help to them 
and to the growers who control their 
operations. Then at Uvalde there has 
been organized a National Mohair Co- 
operative Association for the purpose of 
marketing the mohair of the state and 
nation. These two moves have the en- 
dorsement of the growers who contend 
that the prices of wool and mohair are 
fixed by the dealers and the mills in 
Boston. Never has there been such a 
wave of indignation among the men of 
the ranch industry as at the trend of what 
they call artificial prices. 

Some of the sheepmen who usually 
shear twice a year are holding off on 
account of the low prices of wool. Others 
however, are shearing anyway because 
they say that their sheep get along better 
when they shear them twice each year 
In the Southern Pacific country there 
will be more shearing than last year and 
the state total will reach seven million 
pounds. 

More mutton lambs will be held over 
in Texas this year than in any year in the 
last three, though a large number of them 
have been shipped to market. There is 
a good deal of shearing of yearling and 
older muttons so that they will get fat 
more quickly in the spring. The mut- 
ton man hasn’t had such a great time of 





it this year and there is no tendency on 
the part of anyone to rush into that phase 
of the business. 

Sheep prices of course have fallen off 
with the decline in wool and the drop of 
a half a cent toa cent a pound in mutton 
lambs. A string of yearling ewes sold 
the other day at $10, but a good bunch 
of extra fine two-year-olds brought only 
&10.60. Mutton lambs are bringing ten 
to ten and a half cents a pound, while in 
the spring they commanded I1 cents and 
those who sold early profited. There has 
been no forfeiting of contracts of these 
11-cent lambs, though many of them are 
to be fed by the men who bought them. 

The breeding season is on now. One 
outfit which bred 10,000 ewes last Sep- 
tember had lambs that averaged 67 
pounds in August when they were de- 
livered to the early feedlots. Most of 
the breeding will be for March and April 
lambing, though there is a larger pro- 
portion of early breeders each year, and 
the registered flocks are, of course, bred 
earlier. 

The buyers who have been offering to 
take the wool of the grower at 22 cents a 
pound have met with refusals all down 
the line. A price of at least 25 cents and 
perhaps 30 cents is expected for the wool 
this fall. 

Range conditions are fair over the 
sheep belt. There isn’t the fine prospect 
that prevailed last winter and there will 
be more feeding done than last year and 
feed is high. Later rains may help but 
just now it doesn’t look so good. 

The percentage of farm flock sheep in 
the state is increasing each year and there 
is a heavy demand now for broken mouth- 
ed ewes at $2.75 to $3 while the solid 
mouthed ewes aren’t going so well, 

A larger acreage of small grains has 
been planted in the Southwest this year 
and numerous muttons will graze on these 
grains, 

A recent ranch sale of sheep lands in 
Sutton County set a high price of $22, 
the highest price ever paid for strictly 


ranch lands in the sheep belt. Leases of 
grass lands are hard to obtain though 
stock prices are off. 

Sam Ashburn 





LATEST STUDIES OF LOCO 
WEEDS REPORTED IN 
FARMERS’ BULLETIN 
N the ten years since Farmers’ Bulletin 

1054-F, ‘““The Loco-Weed Disease,” was 
published by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, studies of the po- 
sonous plants have continued and a re- 
vision of the bulletin just published lists 
in addition to the purple, white, and blue 
locos described in the earlier edition, the 
half-moon loco weed, the sheep loco weed, 
the Thurber loco weed, and the two-grosve 
loco weed. The new edition also includes 
illustrations and text dealing with related 
plants which are poisonous but not loco 
weeds, the Palliser poisonous vetch some- 
times called “timber loco,” the four-wing 
poison vetch, and the straight stem poison 
vetch. 

The current issue defines with greater 
accuracy the range of the different poi- 
sonous plants. Ranges often overlap 
but the districts where loco weeds cause 
losses to horses, sheep, and cattle lie 
generally west of a line north and south 
through the centers of Kansas and Ne- 
braska. Of the 
species the purple affects horses, the blue 
affects horses primarily but also cattle 
and sheep, and the white causes losses of 
all three classes of animals. 

Animals 
may recover under careful feeding al- 
though treatment does not always result 
in a complete cure. The new edition in- 
cludes the statement that “when turned 
into pastures of green alfalfa they fre- 
quently recover without any other treat- 
ment.” A _ laxative diet is 
When animals are valuable and treatment 
is considered worth while, 
hastened by doses of Fowler’s solution 
administered on grain or in drinking 
water for horses, and by injection of 


more important loco 


affected by loco poisoning 


desirable 


recovery 1s 


minute doses of strychnine for cattle 

Stockmen in the western half of the 
country will do well, the Department of 
Agriculture believes, to apply to the de- 
partment at Washington for a free copy 
of this Farmers’ Bulletin 1054-F. It is 


an aid to identification of both the loco 
plants and a preventive of misidentifica- 
tion of some other leguminous plants 
often suspected, but which are in reality 
desirable forage plants. 
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THE RANGE SHEEP INDUSTRY 
IN TEXAS 
(Continued from page 21) 

mals with overshot and undershot jaws, 
weak backs, weak constitutions, uneven 
quality of wool, etc. Asa result of this 
particular activity upon the part of the 
sales committee, higher quality stud rams 
are being consigned at each succeeding 
sale. The committee has gained the con- 
fidence of the patrons of the sale and they 
are being called upon more and more to 
assist the novice or inexperienced in the 
selection of both stud and range rams. 

Among the other agencies at work in 
the interest of the advancement of the 
Texas sheep industry is the National Wool 
Growers Association, with which the 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Associa- 
tion is affiliated. The National organiza- 
tion has cooperated with the state organi- 
zation in legislative matters, freight rates, 
theincreased lamb consumption campaign, 
etc. The Texas sheepmen have contribu- 
ted liberally to the latter and in all proba- 
bility they may be persuaded to do more 
in the future than they have done in the 
past. It is important, however, that the 
out-of-state range men be on hand in San 
Angelo in November in order to get ac- 
quainted and to arrive at a mutual under- 
standing with the southwestern ranchmen 
of one another’s problems. The wool 
marketing problem is a timely one that 
demands the attention of the leaders of 
the wool growing industry, since the 
average wool grower is not in position to 
trade advantageously with the skilled 
The advantages gained 
through a sound marketing system have 
been clearly illustrated in Texas where 
during the past twenty years marketing 
agencies set up by growers at San Angelo, 
Kerrville, Del Rio and other points have 
rendered a useful All 
which are consigned to houses are handled 
on a commission basis. 


wool buyer. 


service. wools 
The wools are 
gone over by grading committees and all 
or certain are offered for sale at 
When the wools are 


lots 
designated dates. 


offered for sale the sealed bids are accept- 
ed if satisfactory, otherwise they are re- 
jected and the wools offered at a late: 
date. This method of marketing has af- 
forded considerable protection to the grow- 
ers and as a result during the past several 
years Texas wools have commanded prices 
slightly above that of other range states 
One of the outstanding services rendered 
l'exas wool growers by these local market- 
ing agencies has been that of financing 


the ranching operations of many 


Woo 
growers either completely or in part and 
there are today many successful ranch- 
men who at one time or another during 
and immediately following the deflation 
period would have been completely ruin- 
ed had these agencies foreclosed on them. 
The directors of these grower-owned agen- 
cies are all sheep owners themselves aid 
in financing growers, loans are made to 
none but the most thrifty, reliable and 
enterprising type of men and it is quite 
a common saying in West Texas that fore- 
closures on the part of these wool selling 
agencies have been very, very few. 

Mr. C. B, Denman of the Federal Farm 
Board will discuss wool marketing during 
the the convention with the 
view of interesting Texas growers to affil- 
late with a national marketing organiza- 


course of 


tion. 

In bringing this paper to a close, the 
writer wishes to take this opportunity to 
ask the wool growers of America whether 
or not it might be worth while to take 
some initial steps at the San Angelo meet- 
ing toward the organization of a coopera- 
tive advertising agency among the wool 
growers and woolen manufacturers of the 
world with the view of increasing the 
consumption of wool. One of the most 
widely advertised competing textile mater- 
ials in the world today is artificial silk, 
or rayon. Its world-wide production has 
increased from 31,000 pounds in 1892 to 
about 396,125,000 pounds in 1929. Its 
production in the United States has in- 
creased from 52,000,000 pounds in 1925 
to about 131,000,000 pounds in 1929, or 
an amount equal to the clean content 
wool production in the United States 
Some kind of action will necessarily 
have to be taken by the united wool in- 
terests sooner or later so let’s start it at 
San Angelo, November 20-22. 


LAMB CAMPAIGN 
(Continued from page 30) 


“| would not have missed this for the 
world. A practical demonstration through- 
out.”—Henry Lindsay. 

“Wonderful. The salvation to the re- 
tail meat industry.”—F. M. Stilsinger. 


“| consider this a highly profitable lec- 
ture and full of opportunities for the re- 
tailer.”—R. EF. Stilsinger. 

“The demonstration was fine and | 
learned of plenty of new cuts.”—F. E. 
Julian. 


“Cuts of beef should meet with a 100 
per cent approval to the housewife. | 
believe boneless cuts are coming factors.” 
—Geo, Custer. 


“Very profitable.”—Joe Jacobs. 
“Wonderful. A great help to any one 
handling meat.”—A. L. Kuntz. 


“Demonstration very good on cuts of 
lamb. Instructive to all meat dealers.” 
—Fenton V. Slifer. 


“Wish to thank you for making it pos- 
sible to see these demonstrations. Fine.” 
—N. ]. Bowenweisle & Son. 


“The talk was very good but it would 
sound better down in our home town 
Hamilton.”—George P. Custer. 


“T really think that this meeting is 
very good and should do a wonderful lot 
of good.” —A, Zeigenbeine. 


“Very fine. Come again.”—Jas. Rush. 
“| thought it very good and money 


saving.” —Russell T. Sturgs. 


“I have seen many meat cutting demon- 
strations but this is the best by far.”— 
Chas. D. Palmer. 


“The demonstrations are valuable to 
not only the man who merchandises the 
goods but to those who welcome more 
modern methods of meat management.” 
—Laura Alta Bolander. 


“T learned a lot 
anxious to put it 
kitchen.”—Mrs, L. 


this evening and am 
into practice in my 
M. Hochwalt. 


“Very interesting and _ educational. 
More of that line will teach meat men 
better salesmanship and facilitate more 


meat purchases.”—Herman Kern. 
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OREGON NEWS 

UGUST and September saw the Ore- 
A gon lamb crop moving in substan- 
tial volume to Idaho and mid-west feed- 
ing grounds. With the beginning of these 
shipments it was brought home in striking 
manner that Oregon’s lamb crop this year 
is considerably smaller than 1928 in spite 
of the fact that the number of ewes in 
the state has increased. Dry weather has 
continued in most sections and early hay 
contracting indicates that the price of 
hay everywhere, owing to shortage will 
be higher than last year. 

The Portland office of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics reports that the 
Oregon 1929 lamb crop is 9 per cent 
smaller than last year and that losses 
were 20 per cent greater, resulting in a 
12 per cent smaller early shipment of 
lambs than was the case a year ago. 

In central and south-central Oregon 
drought has presisted; water holes have 
dried up unusually early, as has also 
range grass, This shortage of range feed 
has forced some growers to market their 
lambs earlier than usual, although the 
bulk of the lamb crop from this territory 
goes as feeders. Owing to the lack of 
irrigation water the hay crop is below 
normal, but to counteract this, there is a 
tendency on the part of livestock men to 
reduce their holdings to their hay supply. 

Oregon production of all tame hay is 
now estimated to be 250,000 tons less 
than last year. The available hay sup- 
ply is further diminished by the fact that 





Reliable American herder—39, mar- 
ried—wants steady job, with the pos- 
s‘bility of leasing herd in year or two. 

Address Box G Care 

NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 

509 McCornick Bldg. Salt Lake City 
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FOR SALE 


350 Purebred Lincoln Rams 
125 Lincoln-Rambouillet Rams 
600 Lincoln Ram Lambs 


All big, husky fellows—range 
handled. Sired by imported 
rams. 


E. D. BLODGETT 
Grand Junction, Colo. 











there was practically no carryover hay 
this year. 

The Dalles, where the Oregon Wool 
Growers Association was organized thir- 
ty-three years ago will get the 1930 state 
convention, it was decided at a meeting of 
the executive committee held at Pendle- 
ton, at the conclusion of the ram sale. 
Steps were taken at this meeting also to 
stimulate interest in the wool show con- 
ducted each year in connection with the 
Pacific International Live Stock Exposi- 
tion. Garnett Barratt, Blain Devers and 
Elliot P. Roberts were appointed to pro- 
vide an association trophy for the best 
fleece exhibited at this show. 

At Denio in southern Harvey County, 
Hjelmer Olson reports that native hay is 
now selling at $12.50 per ton. The hay 
supply in this particular region is report- 
ed about normal, 

One of the current season developments 
which is apt to benefit the western Ore- 
gon farm flock is that of fattening out 
valley feeder lambs on rape pasture in 
Klamath County. It is reported that 
some 11,000 of these western Oregon 
feeder lambs are being finished on 900 
acres of rape and rye pastures on the 
Gery Bros. farm in Klamath County. The 
first shipment of these lambs off rape 
pasture was recently received at San 
Francisco and reported in as good condi- 
tion as the usual run of California early 
grass lambs. This 900 acre rape pasture 
is on a reclaimed lake bed which is sub- 
irrigated and on which rape was sown 
at the rate of six to seven pounds per 
acre along with 25 pounds of rve._ If this 
venture proves successful, it may be that 
the Klamath County rape pastures will 
take a considerable portion of the west- 
ern Oregon feecer lamb crop. 

Lake County sheepmen are _pieased 
with the announcement that the freight 
rate on double deck cars from Lakeview 
to Sacramento or San Francisco has been 
reduced $20 00 placing Lake 
County more on a parity with 
Klamath County 


per car 
rate 





RECEPTION OF FEEDERS AT 
THE OMAHA MARKET 
HILE there has been some im- 
provement in the last two weeks in 

the market for the medium and off-qual- 


ity grades of feeding lambs, the current 
season has again seen the greatest price 
fluctuations in these classes. 


Preference in feeding lambs on the part 
of the farmer-feeder has been, first of all 
blackface lambs, 


for good, averaging 


around 60 pounds. Then come the good 


whiteface lambs, and from there the 
choice goes on down the line according to 
weight and quality. 

For some reason the difference in a good 
blackface lamb and a good whiteface is 
in the eyes of the middlewestern feeder 
much like that between a five-dollar bill 
and a five-dollar gold piece to a child 
The latter looks best, because it is made 
of gold and is bright and shiny, althouzh 
worth no more than the $5 bill. 

So it is in the case of blackface feeders 
They look nicer, and sell more readily 
even though many old experienced feed- 
ers would rather handle the whiteface 
lambs, claiming that they will do fully as 
well, if not better, for them than the 


blackfaces. 

However, good whiteface feeders have 
found a ready market this season. That 
means those ewes and 
medium-wooled 
dales or Romneys, or the smooth lambs 
from the fine-wooled bunches. But, to 
sell to best advantage, they have had to 
average anywhere from 57 to 66 pounds 
If over or under that range, buyers have 
usually demanded a concession in price. 


from crossbred 


bucks, such as Corrie- 


With western growers breeding more to 
the fine wools in recent years, there has 
arisen on the market the problem of dis- 
posing of a big supply of rough and 
wrinkly whiteface lambs. Last year the 
snag was.struck in October. 
salesmen ran into a rock wall on such 
kinds the middle of September and _ the 
situation is likely to crop up again al 
any time. 


This year 


Summed up in a nutshell, the lambs 
that are first to decline in price and the 
last to advance, as well as the last to sell 
from day to day, are the heavy and wrink- 
ly classes, those from low country oF 
ranch lambs, lambs showing alfalfa pas- 
ture, or the extreme open-wooled kinds 

K. H. Kittoe 
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Sheep Affairs in Australia and New ducten 


By A. C. Mills 


Melbourne, August 15, 1929 

HANKS to splendid rains recorded 
T ne the last few days, the pastoral 
outlook over the eastern and central sec- 
tions of New South Wales and Victoria 
has been greatly improved. Prior to the 
break in the weather the chief sheep rais- 
ing districts of both states, and also of 
South Australia, were in a_ bad 
Natural pastures had become scanty in 
and graziers 
Unfor- 


way. 


most districts many were 
forced to resort to hand feeding. 
tunately the precipitation so far has not 
been sufficiently heavy in the west of New 
South Wales, and the north of Victoria 
or in South Australia, to allay anxiety, 
but the fact that some rain has fallen is 
taken as a hopeful sign. 

To illustrate seriously the dry 
spell had affected the industry it may be 
mentioned that a fortnight 
estimated that between 33 and 50 per cent 
of the sheep in New South Wales alone 
were artificially fed. Probably 
some 25 per cent in Victoria and South 
Australia were similarly 


so in the three states approximately 30 


how 


ago it was 


being 


being treated, 


nillion head were receiving sustenance 
ration. It is impossible to say what the 
actual cost was, but assuming that it 


averaged only 8 cents per head per week 
the weekly outlay would have been $2,- 
400,000. Apart from that, of course, 
there was the loss of wool growth, and in 
many instances of lambs and old sheep. 
Composite foods in the form of nuts or 
cubes were, and, for that matter, still are 
used chiefly for feeding sheep. 
composites are as easy, or easier, to dis- 
tribute than corn, and have the added ad- 
vantage of providing a more balanced 
ration. Asa matter of fact the available 
supply of corn has been practically ex- 
hausted and become correspondingly 
dear, costing about $1.30 a bushel at sea- 
board. A few graziers have experimented 
with second grade paddy rice, of which 
there is a small surplus grown on the irri- 
gated areas. They are feeding it to 
sheep at the rate of six to eight ounces 
a day where stock have access to rough- 
age and in the absence of roughage at up 
to 24 ounces a day. The rice costs about 


These 


$40 a ton on trucks at Sydney. Sheep 
are said to take to the diet readily and do 
well on it. 

One effect of the dry conditions has 
been to force forward the Australian froz- 
en lamb export season. Normally kill- 
ings for export do not commence much 
before the end of August, but this year 
most of the meat freezing works around 


Sydney and Melbourne had _ started 
slaughtering by mid-July. Graziers 


threatened with a shortage of feed have 
been rushing lambs anyway fit for killing 
into the markets and fortunately the 
packing plants are able to absorb the sur- 
plus offerings, thus preventing a slump. 
Prices are down for sheep as well as lambs, 
but to nothing like the extent they might 
have been had shippers not operated. 
Packers this week were paying from 11 
cents to 114 cents per pound for good 
grade spring lamb carcasses; 5%4 to 6% 
cents for medium weight wethers, and 5 
cents to 5% cents for fat ewes. The mar- 
ket for stores is naturally weak and ir- 
regular, and will remain so until graziers 
are satisfied that the season is going to 
improve. Even then the demand is not 
likely to be strong as the country gener- 
ally is fairly heavily stocked with sheep. 

An interesting sale of station bred sheep 
was held in central west Queensland re- 
cently, when owing to cancellation by the 
government of the lease of Coreena run, 
near Barcaldine, the whole flock of 51,680 
sheep had to be disposed of. Ewes and 
ewe weaners to the number of 41,100 were 
sold at an average of $5.00, the best price 
being $6.66. The flock rams sold up to 
$53.40, this being a record price for 
locally bred rams. The total receipts 
were $255,620. The sale is said to be one 
of the largest of one mark held in Aus- 
tralia and only occupied two hours, 

Another recent interesting sale was the 
dispersal of Murray Brothers Clydevale 
Romney Marsh stud in New Zealand. On 
that occasion 1265 pedigree sheep were 
sold in four and three-fourths hours at 
an average of over $57 per head. The 
highest price realized was $1,125, bid for 
a stud ram. 

Shearing is now in full swing over a 





wide area, there being a general desire to 
get the wool off as early as possible so as 
to give the sheep a chance. While dif- 
fering considerably from those of last 
season, the earlier shorn clips coming into 
store are opening up better than antici- 
pated. The bulk of them are somewhat 
short in staple, and are finer and carry 
more dust than usual. 

The “Use More Wool” campaign, re- 
ferred to in previous letters, remains in 
the air, the subcommittee appointed by 
the Graziers Federal Council not having 
presented its report. Apparently the dif- 
ficulty is to find a basis for the proposed 
levy which will meet with more than par- 
tial approval. I notice in this connection 
that the general council of the Graziers 
Association of New South Wales passed 
a resolution the other day advocating a 
compulsory levy with a maximum of one 
quarter of one per cent on net wool re- 
ceipts. That is all right as far as it goes, 
but the resolution will not cut much ice 
outside the association. 

Interim sheep returns for New Zealand 

> April 30 give the total as being 29,- 
011,447, an increase of 1,877,637 over the 
final figures for 1928. This is the highest 
total ever reached in the Dominion. When 
it is realized that 2,011,676 carcasses of 
mutton and 5,836,888 carcasses of lamb 
were exported during the calendar year 
of 1928 it almost looks as though there 
was no limit to sheep production in New 
Zealand. 

Probably the most important factors 
contributing to the continued increase in 
flocks in the Dominion are absence of 
droughts such as affect Australia, suit- 
ability of soil and climate to grow Eng- 
lish pasture grasses, and the use of fer- 
tilizers for top-dressing. Some of those 
best qualified to speak on the subject 
consider fertilizers to be the most impor- 
tant of the three, especially where applied 
to comparatively poor soils. 

Latest reports indicate that the coun- 
try, in common with most others in the 
Southern Hemisphere, is experiencing a 
severe winter. Feed, however, is reason- 
ably plentiful and stock are standing up 
well to the conditions. The mutton and 
lamb season, so far as killings for the 
oversea frozen meat trade are concerned, 
is practically finished, only a few works 
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in the South Island being still in commis- 
sion. The lambing is well under way and 
the general opinion is that the crop is 
The 
market for fat stock holds firm, prime 


larger even than that of last year. 
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RAMBOUILLETS 
Range Rams Our Specialty 
We believe that the big ram 

with a long staple fleece that has 
density and fineness and is free 
from body wrinkles and kemp is 
the ideal ram for the range. 
If that is the kind of Rambouil- 
let ram you like, see ours. 
PUREBRED RANGE RAMS 
REGISTERED STUD RAMS 
Small orders or carload lots 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
— 
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wethers being worth from $9 to $10 and 
extra choice to $12 per head. The chief 
cause for anxiety is the future course of 
market. 


the wool he opening sale is 


fixed for November 14 in Wellington. 
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DAY FARMS COMPANY 


RAMBOUILLETS 
FOR SALE 


200 old ewes, at bargain prices 

A real chance for a boys’ club to 
get a start of choice sheep. 

150 Range Yearling Rams 
100 Yearling Ewes 
100 Ewe Lambs 
100 Ram Lambs 
All Choice Stuff 

Our single studs sold at the re- 
cent National Ram Sale at an 
average of $450. At the Southern 
Utah Rambouillet Show, August 
15-16, 1929, we took 21 ribbons. 

Why? 

If you like fine crimpy wool, 
large bone, strong backs, legs set 
well apart—we grow that kind. 
Pres. and Mgr. Sec.-Treas. 
Wilford Day W. Scott Day 

Parowan, Utah % 
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BULLARD BROS. 


WOODLAND, CALIFORNIA 
Breeders of Fine Wool Rambouillet Sheep 


“Senator’—Bullard Bros.’ Yearling Rambouillet Ram—Reserve Cham- 
pion Ram of the 1928 Chicago International Live Stock Show. 


Flock Founded in 1875 


Correspondence Solicited 





F. N. Bullard, Manager 





MARKET “FILLS” 


66 ILLING” is such a veteran practice 

P on it is generally accepted as q 
necessity. The producer believes, with , 
certain degree of justification, that th 
feedlot weight is his due, because in pro- 
ducing the animal he had paid with feed 
for its total weight, and anv means used 
to bring the animal up to its original 
feedlot weight is practically necessary t 
insure him profit in return for his feed. 


ing. Furthermore, ‘filling’ tends t 
bring all animals toward a more near] 
uniform condition with to their 


dressing percentages and carcass vields 


respect 


time of sale for slaughter. 

I-rom the standpoint of the buver 
ing’ seems to be 
The 


largely an economic 


waste. time usually allowed for 
“filling” precludes anv building of tissu 
—littlke more than a minor renewal by 
water resulting. The feed given posses- 
ses no value to the slaughterer, and makes 
it necessarv for the buver to deduct 

his estimate, for this volume of useless 
offal. 


Cucer pays, brings him a return only 


Hence, the feed, for which the pre- 


he misleads the buver. 

There have been very few investiga- 
tions made as to the costs and economic 
soundness of the practice, since accurati 
figures on “fills” are hard to obtain, an 
the commission man and_ packer both 
facts as these 
which affect the costs of each and might 
a competitive advantage. Ther 
fore, much study of the various phases is 
required to secure a better measure of thi 
“filling” practice and ultimately to deter- 
mine its intrinsic worth (From Monthl 
letter to Animal Husbandmen, publish 
by Armour’s Live Stock Bureau. ) 


hesitate to disclose such 


give 


IMPROVE CANADIAN WOOL 
research projects are — being 


Sete are 
started in Canada in order to improv 
\ bout 


200 especially selected fine wooled range 
ewes will be used as the foundation of ‘ 


the quality of Canadian wool. 


carefully planned experiment in grading 


and crossbreeding at the University 0! 
Saskatchewan at Saskatoon. It is plat 
ned to import stud rams of several long 
from England. At the 


wooled breeds 


(Continued on page 44) 
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CANDLAND RAMBOUILLETS 











Noted for Noted as Heavy 


re. Shearers of Fine 


Staple Wool 























Taxpayer—Champion Ram, Utah State Fair, ‘926-1927. 


Following is an unsolicited letter from a man who bought 100 registered Candland Rambouillet yearling ewes: 
Dear Mr. Candland: Deming, New Mexico, July 2, 1928 
My ewes sheared approximately 18 pounds per head. The 97 head sheared 1,711 pounds. Several of them 
went above 20 pounds and one sheared 24\4 pounds. | think they made a good turnout. Some of the February 
lambs weigh as much as 140 pounds. I intend to breed two of them to a few ewes this fall. 
With kindest regards and best wishes to you all, I remain Yours truly, Robt. ]. Manning 


Mr. Sheepman: Do you want to increase your profits? If so, ue CANDLAND RAMBOUILLETS 
W.D.CANDLAND & SONS, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
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Range conditions make it necessary for me to offer 
from one to eight hundred head of registered Rambouil- 
let ewes for sale, September or October delivery, at greatly 
reduced prices. Good thrifty, young ewes, the kind you 
are looking for to raise big smooth range rams. Can 


give part time on these ewes. Write for more information. 


Have several hundred head of big, smooth, long staple 


Range Rams for sale. Prices reasonable. 


JOHN K. MADSEN, Prop. 


Mt. Pleasant, Utah 


“COOLIDGE” 
Many times winner and champion. Grandson of “Old 467” 


P. 0. BOX 219 Home of “I AM”—the $2,000 Lamb PHONE 174 
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If you want choice Registered Stud Rams or big, strong, husky Purebred g 

Range Rams read this: (3) 

xx 400 Big, Good Quality Purebred Yearling 25 Choice Registered Yearling Hampshire i) 
(3s) Lincom Rams. Stud Rams. es 
bs) 300 Big, Good Quality Purebred Yearling 100 Big, Strong Yearling Suffolk-Hampshire By) 
Qs) Cotswold Rams. Crossbred Rams. | 
Bs) 25 Registered Yearling and Two-Year-Old 300 Large Early Suffolk-Hampshire Crossbred &) 
ix! Lincoln Stud Rams. Ram Lambs. Es 
ae) 25 Registered Yearling and Two-Year-Old 25 Choice Registered Yearling Suffolk Rams. 
es Cotswold Stud Rams. 100 Registered Suffolk Ewes of Mixed Ages. td 
as) 100 Big, Strong Purebred Yearling Hampshire 100 Reg. Lincoln Ewes, Yearlings & Twos. 3) 
s Rams. 100 Reg. Cotswold Ewes, Yearlings & Twos. = 
(33) 7 iF=4] 
% MAPLE AVENUE STOCK FARM CO. 
5 F. H. NEIL & SONS, Proprietors ie 
a Western Address: Home Address: es 
x Cullen Hotel 7 Bellevue Avenue, Bs 
i Salt Lake City, Utah London, Gntasie, Canada 5] 
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MANTI LIVE STOCK COMPANY 


MANTI, UTAH 
Founded in 1907 From Best Rambouillet Flocks in America 


BREEDERS OF RAMBOUILLET SHEEP 














Rambouillet Ewes For Sale 


Feed and Range Conditions Make It Necessary 
for Me to Dispose of a Part of My Ewes—Even 
if I Have to Shade Prices. 


Write or Wire 


CHAS. A. KIMBLE 


HANFORD, CALIF. 
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October, 


1920 





Lethbridge Experimental Station, Leth- 
bridge, Alberta, it is planned to continue 
tests of Corriedale sheep in order to deter- 
mine hardiness and adaptability to range 
conditions. 

General environmental conditions will 
be studied at the University of Alberta 
at Edmonton, Alberta, from data obtain- 
ed from Saskatchewan, Alberta, and 
British Columbia. .Ranchmen are plan- 
ning to breed between 500 and 1,000 ewes 
in order to develop a uniform Corriedale 
type of sheep. The wool produced: by 
these experiments will be studied in the 
being established at 


National 


wool laboratory 
Ottawa 
Council 


under the Research 





“WORM EXPELLERS” 


66K JO drug or mixture of drugs known 

N at the present time can be truth- 
fully offered to the public as an expeller 
or vermifuge for all types of 
which infest poultry and other animals,” 


worms 
according to an official regulatory an- 
nouncement recently issued by the Food 
Drug, and Insecticide Administration, o 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 

“The unqualified use of the terms 
‘worm expeller’ and ‘vermifuge’ in the 
labeling of these drugs constitutes a mis- 
branding under the federal food and 
drugs act unless the name of the specific 
worm or worms is used for which the 
preparation is known to be effective. 

“Manufacturers of livestock remedies 
will be held strictly accountable under the 
federal food and drugs act for any claims 
made for expelling any particular type 
of worm,” the administration officials 
say. “Many of the drugs reported in the 
dispensatories and other literature as hav- 
ing worm expelling properties have not 
been found to be effective treatments, ac- 
cording to critical tests conducted by the 
Bureau of Animal Industry of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Manufacturers of 
such preparations should acquaint them- 
selves with the latest developments oi 
veterinary science in this respect before 
making efficacy claims 
tests by competent scientists being made 
to prove these claims, 


without critical 
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th- “In addition to the specific name, in % —_ % 
inue prominent type, of the worm or worms 
ee D farwhich the preparations are obese, | WM. BRIGGS & SON 
Cler- 7 e 
i correct labeling must include proper dos- DIXON, CALIFORNIA 
" age, if dosage is stated, based on type and 
weight, size and age of the animal for Fe 1 
will which it is recommended as a worm ex- 
erta peller,” the officials point out. ' 
tain- Labeling of mineral mixtures, stock Weproduce A choice lot 
and ‘ders, conditioners and tonics for live- 
et Sees ane tomes fee 8 ; of ewes and 
ylan- stock, W hen represented to the public by a high type 
ewes manufacturers as controlling worm infes- rams for 
‘dale tation, constitutes gross misbranding un- of R am- 1 
1 by der the federal food and drugs act, the , Sale at all 
| the officials say. Mixtures of this character bouillet. times. 
| at administered in the feed are not consider- 
‘arch ed effective treatments for expelling any : 
type of worm infesting poultry and other kee ae pee Rae Pa 
animals. Briggs 1144—Yearling Rambouillet Ewe, Grand Champion Rambouillet Ewe at 
In its efforts to have all livestock reme- Conran Cues Pee, Veer 
dies bear correct labeling, the Food, Drug, * a3 
lOWN and Insecticide Administration recently 
‘uth- took action against a worthless worm ex- 
en “i ; ’ > 
eller peller which the makers said was a CRANDELL’S PRIZE SHEEP 
orms | “remedy for either mild or severe worm America’s Champion Flock of Lincolns and Cotswolds 
als, infestation of poultry, including tape, Winners of 41 Championships at Utah State Fair and Fat Stock Shows 
an- round or pin worms.” This evasively Only Five Championships Lost in Four Years 
‘ood labeled remedy was found to contain 95 Not How Many But How Good 
n, Ol per cent water, a small quantity of gum STUD RAMS - BREEDING EWES - RANGE RAMS or CHOICE RAM LAMBS 
\gri- and cod liver oil. Sired by the International Champions 
Numerous misbranded ho g-cholera HARRY 7. CRANDELL 
erms remedies were removed from the livestock Box 477 CASS CITY, MICHIGAN 
the drug market in recent years. Their - 
mis- makers said these preparations would not 
and only cure hog cholera, for which there is  000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000084 
cific no known drug cure, but would also be ’ 
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Idaho has more good Hampshire 
flocks than any other state. 
FINCH stud rams more than any 
others are used as flock headers 
among Idaho Hampshire flocks. 
THE REASON: 
QUALITY Without Overfitting 


H. L. FINCH 
Soda Springs, Idaho 
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Commander 


Commodore 
Builder 
Chadwick Superb 


These imported Hampshire Rams 
have made Hampshire History in 
America. 


Their blood predominates in the 
flock at Thousand Springs Farm. 


e 


Thousand Springs Farm 
WENDELL, IDAHO 
MINNIE MILLER, Owner 
Jesse Loader, Shepherd 
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SOLANO CORRIEDALE RANCH 
R. W. JICKLING—Elmira, Calif. 














FOR A WOOL WAREHOUSE 
AT OMAHA 


T appears to me that the National Wool 

Growers Association should start, if 
only in a small way, to sell wool direct to 
mills, and that its officers could under- 
take to lease, for as long a period of years 
as possible, a good sized warehouse site 
on some railroad, near a railroad center, 
like Omaha, Nebraska. Then build on 
it a wool warehouse and grade and sell 
wool for anybody, charging nonmembers 
about one-fourth cent per pound more. 

Such procedure would help other co- 
operative houses already established to- 
ward that time when all could set prices 
and get for wool full world value with 
the tariff added. Likewise, as there are 
many mills west of Boston, some freight 
charges could be saved. 

After grading, a list could be made out 
monthly of the amount of the different 
grades on hand and mailed to the mills 
so they would know if they could fill 
their requirements at Omaha. 

To make such a movement a success, 
it would, of course, have to be run as 
economically as possible and at the same 
time be practicable. There is no reason 
why the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation could not make it a go as well or 
perhaps better than some other coopera- 
tive wool houses. It already has one ad- 
vantage in the National Wool Grower, 
through which growers could be kept in- 
formed. 

A location for such a warehouse could 
be found likely high enough for it to be 
made level with railway car floors. The 
warehouse floor could be made of cement 
and the walls and roof of 26-gauge gal- 
vanized corrugated iron, so it would be 
nearly fireproof, and then leave it op- 
tional with wool growers whether or not 
they insure their wool while it is in stor- 
age. 

If money is not available for such a 
warehouse, perhaps warehouse bonds 
could be sold for the necessary amount, 
to draw, say, 5 per cent interest. 

P. M. Pedersen 
Gillette, Wvo. 





SEE OUR PREMIUM OFFER ON 
PAGE 2. 





BETHUNE HAMPSHIRES 
Bred From Choice Blood Lines 
His Lordship—61739—A Beautiul Son 
of Commander, in Service 


DAVID BETHUNE—Reno, Idaho 




















HAMPSHIRES 


We are offering a few Hamp- 
shire Yearling Ewes for sale, bred 
for March lambing. Also, service- 
able Hampshire Ram Lambs. 


Knollin-Hansen Co. 
Soda Springs, Idaho 
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HAMPSHIRES | 


We have for sale this season: 
700 head of yearling rams 
Several cars of big ram lambs 
Also several cars of ewes 


Cambridge Land and 
Livestock Co. 


Breeders of Purebred and Registered 
Hampshire Sheep 


CAMBRIDGE, IDAHO 
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NEBEKER’S RAMS 


HAMPSHIRES 


1929 Offerings: 
300 Yearling Rams 
300 Ewes—All Ages 
300 Ram Lambs 
Limited Number of Stud Rams 


J. NEBEKER & SONS 
STOCKTON, UTAH 
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DELAINE MERINOS 
BIG SMOOTH ONES 
The Ideal Wool and Mutton Combination 


RAMS or EWES 
One or a Carload—Shipped Anywhere on Approval 


FRANK H. RUSSELL, WAKEMAN, OHIQ 

















LINCOLNS 


We have for sale: 
2 Carloads Ram Lambs 
25 Stud Rams 
100 Ewes—Yearling and Two- 
Year-Olds. 


For full particulars write or wire 


R. S. ROBSON & SON 


Denfield, Ont., Canada 
Telegraph Ilderton, Ont., Canada 
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ROMNEYS 


Results of three outstanding New Zealand 
Importations 


HAMPSHIRES 


Consistent High Quality Breeding 


SOUTHDOWNS 


University of California and 
Kentucky Ewes 


BROWNELL RANCH 
W. R. Hosselkus - Woodland, Calif. 
E. E. Brownell - 3696 Clay St., S. F. 
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POLLED RAMBOUILLETS 


1929 OFFERINGS 


400 Yearling Rams 
200 Yearling Ewes 


Limited Number of Stud Rams. 


W. S. HANSEN COMPANY 
Wynn S. Hansen, Mgr., Collinston, Ut. 


Cotswold and Crossbred 


Rams 


50 Choice Cotswold Yearlings 

100 Large Purebred, March Ram 
Lambs, Cotswold 

150 Husky, smooth-bodied ram lambs, 
sired by Registered Polled Ram- 
bouillet bucks and out of large 
crossbred ewes from a foundation 
of J. R. Allen Cotswold ewes. 


MURDOCK BROS. 


Sugar City, Idaho 








The National Convention November 
20, 21, 22, San Angelo, Texas. 

















We can handle your feeder lambs for fall 
delivery or sell you some right good yearling 
or two and three-year-old ewes for fall. 


Should you want to buy or sell sheep range 
or permits see us; we sell ’em. 
DAYBELL SHEEP COMPANY 
Provo, Utah 

















CORRIEDALES 
1929 Offerings, in lots to suit 


40 Yearling Rams 

50 December and January lamb rams 

Also a few lots of registered ewes 
suitable for small foundation flocks. 


Our flock is all purebred and from 
choice imperted foundation stock. 


EDGMAR FARM 


Dixon, California 
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Flock Masters! 





Do you want to get 
the best possible re- 
turn per acre from 
your flock? 


IF SO, USE 
ROMNEYS! 


ROMNEY SHEEP 


New Zealand can supply your needs in this direction. 
Our Romneys hold the world’s Championship. 





A Typical New Zealand Romney Ram 


Do you want to get 
top market price for 
your Meat and Wool? 


IF SO, USE 
ROMNEYS! 


Send for literature 


New Zealand Romney Sheep Breeders Association 


The Secretary—P. O. Box 40, Feilding, N. Z. 


(INCORPORATED) 
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Imported Suffolks 


100 Suffolk Yearling Ewes Just Arrived from England. 
The greatest selection of this year—made by 
J. H. Patrick. These ewes are the very best. sg 


Lincolns 
We have 300 big strong Lincoln Yearling Rams that are 
ready for shipment, also a few Imported Stud Rams 
from England. s 


Romneys F 
Only 25 head of good one and two-year-old rams left— 
they are full of service. 











Write or wire for first selection prices. 


FAIRFIELD STOCK FARM 
J. H. Patrick & Son Ilderton, Ontario, Canada 
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LINCOLNS AND PANAMAS 


nenng Doon 
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In Lincolns we have 
Yearling Rams and 
Ram Lambs, Breeding 
Ewes and Ewe Lambs. 


In Panamas we have 





Yearling Rams and 
Ram Lambs. 
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A Lincoln Stud Ram 
Write or Wire for Prices 


EUGENE PATRICK 


CULLEN HOTEL SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 
FLOCKS ADVERTISED IN THIS ISSUE 


of » 
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American Corriedale 
Association 


Ly) 

President, J. H. King, Laramie, Wyo. 
Secretary, F. S. King, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
ee 
For literature and application blanks, 
apply to Secretary. 











DID YOU KNOW? 


That the Hampshire Sire will give 
you market lambs in 100 days. Let 
us tell you about it. 

We have a delightful little booklet and a 
classified list of breeders for you. They 


are yours for the asking. Write the Secre- 
tary for what you want. 


AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE 
SHEEP ASS’N. 


HENRY C. BARLOW, President 
McKinney, Texas 
COMFORT A. TYLER, Secretary 
72 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 













American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Membership Fee $10—No Annual Dues. Flock 
Books Free to Members. Volumes XXII and 
XXIII are being bound together and will soon 
be ready for distribution. Pedigrees now be- 
ing received for Volume XXV. Over 115,000 
sheep on record. 


President 
John Ellis, Molino, Mo. 
Secretary 
Dwight Lincoln, Marysville, Ohio 


For history of the breed, list of members, 
rules, pedigree blanks, ete., address the Sec- 
retary. 





Sheep Advertised in 
This Issue 


HAMPSHIRES 
Page 
David Bethune, REMC, TGR qo ncccsicceccccccccccsccescnsese 39 
Brownell Ranch, Woodland, Calif....................- 43 
Cambridge Land & L. S. Co., Cambridge, Ida. 39 








H. L. Fineh, Soda Springs, Idaho Lice aneoscsees 
Knollin-Hansen Co., Soda Springs, Idah 
J. Nebeker & Son, Stockton, 










Thousand Springs Farm, Wendell, Idaho........ 39 
Wood Live Stock Co., Spencer, Idaho.............. 8 
RAMBOU!LLETS 
Wm. Briggs & Son, Dixon, Calif................... » 44 
Bullard Bros., Woodland, Calif.............. ........ 42 
W. D. Candland & Sons, Mt. Pleasant, Utah.... 8 
Day Farms Co. Perowan, UtGRs. +... <<<<cccsscccs.os- 40 
Deer Lodge Farms Co., Deer Lodge, Mont.. 3 
W. S. Hansen Co., Collinston, Utah... 43 
T. J. Hudspeth, Seligman, Arizona...... 1 
Cc. A. Kimble, Hanford, Calif........... 2 
King Bros. Co., Laramie, Wy0.................. 7 
J. K. Madsen, Mt. PICRSRIE, Wien ccvescessscczsescs 7 
Manti Live Stock Co., Manti, Utah.................... 43 
DELAINES 
F. H. Russell, Wakeman. Ohio.....................-+ 40 
ROMNEYS 
Brownell Ranch Woodland, Calif..................... 43 

New Zealand Romney Sheep Breeders Assn. 
FELIGING,, NOW TOR oe cc ccaccccccewscecessncsensseses 44 
CORRIECALES 
Edgmar Farm, Dixon, 41 
R. W. Jickling, Elmira, 41 
King Bros. Co., Laramie, 7 
LINCOLNS 
E. D. Blodgett, Grand Junction, Colo................. 43 
H. T. Cramd@ell, Case CICy, WiC... cnccccccecesccee 42 
Eugene Patrick, Cullen Hotel, Salt Lake City, - 
ON octet _ ccaerescerestiennes eeariaanenee? 4: 
R. S. Robson & Son, Denfield, Ont., Canada.... 38 
COTSWOLDS 
H. T. Crasdell, Cag Guay, Baits cecerccssecccccecesnsess 42 
SUFFOLKS 
Baemear Farm, DIMOR, CO a cccccceccccs.sceceseccsceseses 41 
SOUTHDOWNS 
Brownell Ranch, a — jcgeesaateapeeatin 43 
PAN 
Eugene 4 atrick, Cullen Hotel Salt Lake City, 
i ae aS Se eS ee ee 
CROSSBREDS 
E. D. Blodgett, Grand Junction, Colo............... 43 
Wood Live Stock Co., Spencer, Idaho............ 8 
RANGE SHEEP 
Daybell Sheep Co., Provo, Utall................-.-..c 41 
SHEEP ADVERTISING RATES IN 
THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
1 inch, 1 column ‘wide.......<...ccccccosse. $ 2.00 
| - eee Se Der ek Dien ee es ane rae 14.00 
5 DERE UE COMMIT. --.-<<csecseeeersery 18.00 
Be MEME nrcostsesvy cnc tunsccocseens eteieeesseevatopenes 26.00 
We a eee 45.00 


Single column width, 214 inches—single 
column depth, 954 inches. Three columns to 
a page. Copy must be received by the first 
of the month in which it is to appear. 

Same rates apply for any number of in- 
sertions. Two per cent discount when paid 
by first of month following publication. 

Commercial advertising rates on applica- 
tion. 





Register with the 
AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP 
SOCIETY 
Ralph Brough, President, Nephi, Utah 
Eugene Patrick, Secretary, 
Cullen Hotel, Salt Lake City, Utah 
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National Lincoln Sheep 
Breeders Ass’n. 


A Lincoln cross on many range 
flocks is necessary to produce the 
grade of wool most in demand. Such 
a cross will also give you an ideal 
range ewe. 


For information pertaining to this 
great breed, apply to 


D. T. KNIGHT, Secretary 
MARLETTE, MICH, 
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SHROPSHIRES PRODUCE ’EM 
THE SMALL LAMB 
is the only one that will bring the top 
price when it reaches the. high class 
market, 
Even the 
important 
matter. 


American Shropshire Registry 
Association 
Lafayette, Indiana 


8,150 Members Life mee $5.00 
W. F. RENK M. WADE 
President Se 


reat West is learning this 
esson. Write for printed 
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American Cotswold Reg- 
istry Association 


Write for list of members and breed- 
ers. If you have registered Cotswolds 
to sell, or wish to buy and will state 
what you have or want, will try and 
assist you or give you desired informa- 
tion. 


F. W. HARDING 


Secretary 
Purebred Record Bldg., 
Stock Yards, Chicago, III. 
D. C. LEWIS, President 
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MERINO SHEEP 


Excel all breeds in wool production 
and hardiness. 


Write for booklet and list of 
breeders. 


THE AMERICAN AND DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASS’N. 
Gowdy Williamson, Sec’y. 
Xenia, Ohio 











